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PREFACE 

In this, the latest addition to the well-known series 
of ' Animal Autobiographies,' the ' Life Story of a 
Fowl ' is related from the fowl's own point of view. 
So ably has the author caught what might be 
described as the hen's outlook, that it is impossible 
to forget throughout the book that it is a hen 
who is telling the story. The hen heroine has lived 
a full life, and the book abounds in incident, experi- 
ence, andreflection. In her narrative she incidentally 
reveals much of the wild and domestic life of the 
farm, and during her adventurous career in town 
and country she visits many queer places and sees 
life under various conditions — tragic, pathetic, and 
humorous. 

The fowl's amanuensis, Mr. J. W. Hurst, has 
the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with 
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the heroine in all phases of her existence, and the 
fact that his more technical writings are recognised 
as authoritative gives the endorsement of accuracy 
to an old hen's garrulity. 

THE EDITOR. 




OLD SPESH 



THE FOWL 

CHAPTER 1 

EARLY DAYS 

1 am getting very old, I don't like to think how 
old ; if it were not that I have heard master say he 
will never part with me, I should fear for him to 
remember my age. He said that after the great 
show at the Crystal Palace ; that was a wonderful 
event for me, and I will tell you all about it some 
day. He and the whole family were so pleased 
with my success, and have been so kind to me ever 
since, that I do not worry at all about my old age. 
I am by far the oldest hen on the farm ; my head is 
a very poor one for dates, but I fancy I am quite 
ten years old, which is four times the age of any of 
the others. Master says that a hen never lays 
enough eggs to pay for her food after her third 
laying season, so he never keeps any after the age 
of two and a half years — except me. You may 

1 
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imagine that I have seen a lot of life, and have 
known a number of fowls during so many years ; 
and now I spend a great deal of time sitting on the 
fence that encloses the rick-yard. My favourite 
place is the length of railing that faces south ; I get 
all the warm sun there, and the ricks keep off the 
cold wind from my back. I sit there hour after 
hour — between meal- times — basking in the sun, 
and thinking. I think a great deal about the past, 
but as I think in little bits it is rather difficult to 
fit all the pieces of memory together. 

This farm is half-way up the hills that form the 
northern side of a very wide valley, the South 
Downs being opposite. From where I sit on my 
rail I can see all over the farm. I know all the 
meadows inch by inch, all the long, straggling, over- 
grown hedges; I know the banks of the stream, 
and the darkest corners of the wood. Mother first 
taught me to find my way about, round and near 
the buildings, and the rest of it I explored on my 
own account when I grew bigger. Beyond the 
farm, and between it and the Downs, the wide 
valley is very often filled with a luminous haze, 
which the wind drives at its will: sometimes a 
little village is uncovered and stands out clear and 
sharp for a moment, and then it is covered again ; 
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and through another peep-hole I can see, perhaps, a 
haystack, or a church, or a clump of trees — and 
then it is all covered over, and the wind flattens the 
mist all over the valley, and there is only mist to 
be seen. It is just like that with my memory : 
there are little peep-holes here and there which 
seem to dance in front of me one after another, and 
then all is dim again ; so you must be patient with 
a very old hen who is trying to tell you her story, 
without betraying the jerkiness of memory. 

The first thing I really remember anything about 
— perhaps I remember it, as old people do, because 
it is so far back at the beginning of things — is a 
sort of nightmare. 1 was a prisoner in a tiny cell, 
so small I could scarcely turn round in it ; my legs 
and wings were folded up close to my body, and I 
was so hot and it was so dark that I only had one 
desperate suffocating idea — to get out. I expect 
you know the feeling that comes sometimes in the 
night, the sensation of being in some dreadful 
situation from which you wish to free yourself, and 
cannot ; then you suddenly wake up, and the fresh 
air, and beautiful sense of freedom, make you 
quickly forget the horrors of your dream. My 
earliest recollection is something like that : the 
stifling heat, the thick darkness, the cramped-up, 

1—2 
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uncomfortable feeling, the contact with the wall of 
the cell — I remember it all. I beat against the wall 
with a little piece of sharp horn which was fixed on 
my beak (I think I lost it a few days after); I kept 
on knocking and turning, straining and pushing, 
when suddenly the top of my prison flew right off, 
and I jerked myself out. Once free, I stretched 
my legs and wings, and lay wet with heat, and 
panting for breath. I know now that what I 
remember as a nightmare was what you call 
hatching ; but I always thought it was a horrible 
dream, until I hatched some little chickens of my 
own. It was some hours before I got really dry, 
but I was very comfortable after that terrible 
struggle ; I was lying on a nice soft bed of moss 
and feathers and sweet-smelling earth, and there 
was a great soft warm thing over me, which I 
presently found was my mother. I think it was in 
the night that I got free, and I must have gone to 
sleep soon after for some time, because the next 
thing I remember was seeing the sunlight for the 
first time. The sun was very low down, just coming 
up over the edge of the field, and sending little 
warm rays of light into where I was. The sun's 
rays came filtering in through the beautiful, soft, 
delicate lattice- work of mother's feathers ; so, as I 
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felt quite strong and peart (as master says), 1 
struggled to my feet and put my head out through 
the yielding screen, and had a look round. 

It did look beautiful ; I have never forgotten it, 
because somehow the world never looks quite the 
same now. 1 expect that is because I am so old 
and the freshness has worn off, and that it looks 
quite as lovely to you young ones as it then did to 
me. Mother had made her nest in the bottom of 
a wide hedge, close to the shaw (which is master's 
name for a small wood) ; I have often heard her 
say she did not care for nest-boxes in buildings, 
and I must say they are never so clean and sweet 
as the hedgerow. Perhaps our family has never 
forgotten its old manner of life, before hens lived 
on farms and in little houses in men's gardens. I 
think we are something like the gipsies, and love 
such freedom as we can get. When I felt a little 
bolder I pushed right through the feathers, and 
was surprised to find several little brothers and 
sisters doing the same. We all then ran down the 
bank, chasing one another, and mother stood up, 
shook herself and flapped her wings, and then 
followed, calling us all to keep close to her. We 
soon had a dreadful fright, which sent us all hurry- 
ing to mother for protection: we had seen a big 
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brown head, with great eyes and such long ears, 
which suddenly appeared over a tuft of long grass. 
It was only a rabbit, and mother told us he would 
not hurt us, so we soon learnt to take no notice of 
him as he hopped about — and he did not seem to 
mind us in the least. We had scarcely got used 
to him, when we heard a most awful noise, several 
times repeated, over the other side of the field. 
This set mother clucking very proudly, and she 
told us it was father, and that it must be quite six 
o'clock. I found out afterwards how to tell the 
time by father's crowing, although it was such a 
big noise that it rather alarmed me at first. 

It may seem strange to you, but I never knew 
exactly how many brothers and sisters I had ; and, 
stranger still, I am quite sure that mother did not 
know. I have experienced the same peculiarity 
since I have had families of my own. I have been 
quite unable to number them, although I have 
known each chicken individually when I have seen 
them separately, yet when they have been all 
together I should never have missed one, or been 
able to say which one was absent. I expect this is 
owing to our inability to count, but I only found it 
out by an accident that happened to me on that 
first day. We were all walking along with mother, 
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and 1 was a little behind the others, when I got 
my leg entangled in a straggling piece of couch- 
grass ; and although I called and called, mother 
neither heard me nor missed me, and I might have 
starved to death without her knowing anything 
about it. It was that thought that caused me to 
make such a desperate effort that I broke the grass 
and got free ; but when I told mother she was 
quite surprised, and said she had not noticed I was 
not with her. Dates and figures always make me 
tired, and when I have counted up to two or three 
I begin to forget, and think about something else. 

That first day was full of wonderful surprises, 
and as I did not know what it was to have a real 
hungry pain until the next day (chickens never do), 
I had more time to look about and wonder at all I 
saw. You may be astonished that I can remember 
so much that happened when I was only one day 
old ; but then, you see, chickens start life right away, 
and, more or less, have to * do ' for themselves from 
the beginning. Now, puppies and kittens are very 
much bigger, but ever so much more helpless ; they 
can't even see for quite a long time, much less walk, 
so of course they can have no really early recollec- 
tions. Even human children don't seem to have 
much early sense ; I have seen some of you ever so 
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big before you could learn to walk, or talk, or eat 
—or any of the things I could do the first day, 
without learning at all. I suppose that is how it 
happens that I have such early memories, even if 
they are a little misty in places. When I look 
back I find that those earliest recollections are all 
of little things, and most of those quite close to 
me, as it were ; it was not until I left mother's 
care that I began to take a wider view of life and 
its surroundings. That first day, for instance, I 
did not see father or master, or any of the people 
at the farm, or anything very tremendous, such as 
cows and horses ; mother would not let us go very 
far away from the nest in the hedge, and most of 
the time kept us right under her wings. It was 
then that I noticed a difference in our clothes. I 
have told you about the softness and delicacy of 
mother's beautiful feathers, but I cannot give you 
any real idea of their colours and the pretty 
patterns on them. What I remember to have 
chiefly noticed then was that I had no feathers at 
all ; not that I was naked, but I had only a sort of 
fluff or down, and it was biscuit-coloured all over, 
with a mark all along my back, just as if the 
biscuit had been burnt in baking. It was weeks 
before I got any real feathers, and then they only 
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started to sprout out from my shoulders and 
elbows ; and these grew a lot before I had any tail 
to speak of. 

One of the first things mother taught us was to 
eat stones, which you may think very odd, as I did 
at first. Of course, she caught a lot of soft real 
food for us — little tit-bits of flies, and grubs, and tiny 
worms — but she also made us pick up and swallow 
every little chip of sharp stone she could find. 
We did not think much of it — it had no particular 
flavour — until she explained that the food would 
do us no good, and might do a lot of harm, unless 
the little mills inside us were kept supplied with 
grinding-stones. I found out the truth of this very 
soon by my own feelings, and when I grew big 
enough would go out into the lane every day to 
look for pieces of small flint, where the cart and 
waggon wheels had broken them small enough to 
swallow. When the road had not been mended 
for a long time, and there was nothing but dust or 
mud, I used to suffer dreadfully with indigestion, 
and once we all got so ill on account of this that 
master found out the reason and brought us a sack- 
ful. It seems to me that your teeth last for years 
and years, but the sharp stones we use for teeth 
get worn quite round and smooth in a few hours. 
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Well, that wonderful first day came to an end 
with a lovely red sky that made the hedge over 
our nest glow just like the great kitchen fire in the 
farmhouse, As we all crept in under mother's 
feathers, I caught sight of a flitter-mouse (a little 
animal with wings, that you call a bat) catching 
the insects that fly too high for us to reach ; and 
I saw the big rabbit again, and mother told us he 
always came out at that time to eat the grass in 
front of our nest. Once in the night we all woke 
up in a great fright. Mother spread her wings and 
told us to keep well under them ; then she made 
very angry noises, and hit something with her beak, 
and the thing squealed and rustled away along the 
hedge-bottom. Mother said she was thankful it 
was not the old grey rat, because she could not 
have got rid of him so easily. I have found out 
a lot about rats since, and will tell you some of my 
experiences when I come to them. The excitement 
of that incident kept me awake for a long time, 
and once I just peeped outside when the moon was 
shining, and there — just over me on a branch — 
stood a little brown bird singing. It was a wonder- 
ful song, with such a lot of quivers in it that at 
first I thought he was very sad about something, 
and then the sound altered to a glad one, and 
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afterwards the notes mingled until I could not tell 
whether he was crying or laughing. Mother said 
it was a love-song, and it was the first time she had 
heard it that year. I know now that the singer 
was a nightingale, and that therefore my birthday 
must be in the early part of April. 

It was on the second day that I saw a boy for 
the first time ; that was ten years ago, and he is still 
a boy. Of course, he is a great deal bigger now, 
and I am sure he thinks he is a man ; but I know 
he is not quite the same as master, because he has 
no feathers on his face, but only a sort of chicken 
fluff — so he must be a boy. Boys take so long to 
grow into real men — I have grown into an old hen 
in the same time- — and men seem to go on living ; 
I have only heard of one who stopped, Higgler 
Polhill, and as I saw him no more than two or three 
times he scarcely counts. All the others I have 
ever known are still going on and on living, 
although as some of them like to sit in the sun as I 
do, perhaps they feel old sometimes. We had been 
up for hours before we saw the boy. I felt ever so 
much more hungry than I did the first morning, 
and mother had been very busy showing us where 
to look for food ; she scratched round the roots of 
the grass, and in the moss and leaves in the shaw, 
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and called to us to come and pick up the delicious 
things she found, so that we were looking down on 
the ground so much that we did not see the boy 
coming. 

' Mother, mother,' he called, ' here's the old 
speckled hen, and she's got a brood of chicken.' 

Oh ! he did make us jump, but although he was 
so much bigger than any other animal I had seen, 
I did not feel at all afraid of him ; and mother 
ruffled out her feathers very proudly, and clucked 
to us to come round her. The boy's mother came 
across the field, and stooped down to look at us. 

' What little ducks, Jack !' 

Being a matter-of-fact boy, Jack laughed, and 
said he could only see a brood of chicken. He 
was then sent away to the farmhouse, and soon 
came back with a trug basket, and his mother 
made a funny noise — I think she tried to cluck like 
our mother, only it sounded different — and threw a 
handful of crumbly stuff on the grass. Mother 
said it was called Sussex ground oats, and that we 
might eat a cropful, because it would make us 
grow big quickly. It was very nice, and much 
easier than hunting for insects. 

' It's a mercy the fox didn't find her, Jack.' 

' Yes, mother ; and Fred told me he saw the 
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old vixen yesterday, down in the bottom of the 
ghyll.' 

I took very little notice of what they said at the 
time, but I have seen a fox since, and know what a 
terribly risky thing it is to make a nest in a hedge- 
bottom, although I would rather take the risk than 
be shut up, if I had the choice. Plenty of fresh 
air is what I like ; it makes one hardy and strong. 
I am sure I don't wonder at all the illness I hear 
of, if it is true that some fowls live in nasty, 
shut-up, hot, stuffy, dark houses, with only a yard 
or two of muddy run. If I had my way there 
would be no poor slum fowls, although, to be sure, 
we can't all live in the country, I suppose — yet I 
don't think we were meant to live in such places. 

Jack came out with the food-trug twice more 
during the day — once with some soft boiled wheat 
in it — and in between we just amused ourselves 
jumping at flies ; and once I found a lovely long 
worm, just at the same moment that one of my 
brothers found his other end, so we had a tug-of- 
war. A worm is ever so much better than the 
rope boys play with, because the winner can eat it ; 
I have never seen a boy eat a piece of rope, although 
the puppy — Ruff— often tries to do so. We had 
great fun with mother after that, springing on her 
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back, and pulling at her comb and wattles ; she did 
not like it when I pecked her eye— it glittered so 
that I could not help doing it — but she only shook 
her head, so I don't think she was really angry, 
although I expect I hurt her. 

When evening came, and we had just settled in 
for the night again, we had another disturbance. 
Mother was suddenly lifted right up in the air, and 
I saw that Jack was holding her up by her wings. 
She was very, very angry, calling to us and scolding 
him, all at the same time. We were all rather 
frightened when Jack's mother picked us up, 
although she did it ever so gently, and said we 
were 'little fluff-balls,' and other things we knew 
we were not. She put us in a warm basket on 
some sweet-smelling hay, and the lid was shut; 
then we all staggered from side to side, and the 
basket swayed about, and mother, and Jack, and 
his mother were all talking at once — it was really 
quite confusing. 

' Here's the coop,' said Jack at last, and the 
basket gave a bump and stood still. Mother was 
still scolding and calling, and presently we were 
lifted out and put through some sort of hatch into 
a little house, where mother was waiting for us. 
When the door was shut we were quite in the 
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dark, and no stars or moon came out in the roof as 
they did in the hedge. The little house got hotter 
and hotter as the night advanced, and we were 
obliged to sleep with our heads outside mother's 
feathers, or we should not have had air enough. 

We missed our early ramble the next morning, 
and the sun had been shining through the cracks of 
our door for a long time before anyone came to let 
us out. When the door was at last opened, and 
we had scrambled out, jumping on tiptoe, and 
flapping our little wings, we found we were in 
quite another part of the farm. It was much 
smaller than the field, and there were rows of trees 
from end to end, with high thick hedges all round. 
The most astonishing thing, however, was that 
there were other chickens all over the grass ; a long 
row of little houses exactly the same as ours — 
quite a chicken village, with a mother and family 
belonging to each house. None of the mothers 
could get out, which seemed to worry some of 
them very much. I heard Jack say that our next- 
door neighbour had 'trampled two more chickens in 
the night.' I have frequently noticed that there 
is a great difference between mothers. Some are 
always wanting to get out of their houses, and take 
very little notice of their children ; my mother was 
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not a bit like that, but would be quite content to 
stay at home and look after us. If she stood up 
she would move her feet very carefully, to avoid 
treading on us ; and she was always ready to brood 
us — not that she coddled us, because when we had 
warmed up and rested she always told us to run 
out and play again. 

I think the difference is in the blood, and that 
hens of different families have varying tempers. 
All my relations are very quiet and placid, quite 
different from an Indian Game family that once 
came to the farm ; they were all so excitable, and 
had such wicked-looking faces, and fought and 
interfered with us so much that master sent them 
away again. I think I may describe ours as a 
middle-class family, because that is probably what 
master meant when he told a visitor we were 
' General Purpose ' fowls. I don't care much for 
the more aristocratic classes — they are not good for 
anything but showing off their fine feathers ; and as 
for the poor mongrels, I pity them; they are neither 
useful nor ornamental, whereas we are both. We 
have lived in Sussex ever since Julius Caesar 
brought some of us here, and as a family we have 
never moved very far from the place where we 
landed, so, you see, we are a very well-bred and 
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ancient race — even if we do belong to the middle 
glass. 

Although in some ways the orchard was not 
nearly so nice as the more open field, in others it 
was much nicer. There were such a number of 
other chickens to play with, and fight ; I don't 
mean real fighting in the way that two fathers 
will sometimes do until they nearly kill one another, 
but sham fights. Of course there were a few 
bullies, and some of the bigger chickens hit rather 
hard ; but, taken all round, it was very much like 
one of your schools, and the offenders sometimes 
found more than their match. Then, on wet days, 
it was much more comfortable to be in a house than 
it would have been out under the drippy leaves in 
the hedge ; of course, it would have been very dull 
just to stand inside and watch the rain, but on 
such days mother always kept us amused by telling 
us interesting stories. Such tales she could tell 
about our great-great-great-grandparents, and the 
wonderful countries they lived in, the battles they 
fought, and the many perils they dared. She 
always called them fairy-stories, but I am sure there 
was more truth than fancy in them, and that they 
were really the traditions of our race, which had 
been handed down from one generation to another. 

2 
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At any rate, that is what I believe about them, 
and I feel very proud of my ancestry. Mother said 
they were the only stories she ever heard when she 
was young, so I taught them in turn to all my 
children, and have often heard them repeated to 
my little grand-chicks. 



CHAPTER II 

CHICKENHOOD 

Of course, the orchard was all very well for baby- 
chicks, and I won't deny that I was very happy in 
those days ; but then it was only a nursery, after 
all, and you know as well as 1 do that there comes 
a time when one becomes too old for that sort of 
thing. When my first real feathers had grown and 
I had wings just like mother's, and a comb big 
enough to boast of, I found the constant companion- 
ship of smaller chickens quite unbearable, although 
there was some satisfaction in teasing the little 
ones, chasing them, and taking worms and things 
away from them. 

It was about that time that a few of us larger 
birds found a gap in the hedge, and commenced an 
extensive and minute exploration of the land 
beyond, although we never failed to return at meal- 
times, when we would make a series of raids upon 
the coops in which the quite young chickens lived, 
and eat most of their food as well as our own. We 

19 2—2 
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knew the old mothers could not reach us through 
the bars, and we took no notice of their scoldings. 
Sometimes Jack's mother would bring the food 
down, and she generally quite spoilt our fun by 
waving her apron at us whilst the little ones most 
greedily ate up all their food ; but how we did peck 
them when we got at them ! I think Jack's mother 
has some very odd notions, and that she never has 
quite understood our point of view, because, ot 
course, it was only reasonable that we should have 
had the food. We had lived in the orchard weeks 
longer than the little ones, and besides that, we 
were very much stronger than they ; it has always 
been our rule that might is right. If the stronger 
had not always kept strong at the unavoidable 
expense of the weak, I don't suppose there would 
ever have been any domestic fowls at all ; their 
ancestors would all have become weak, and have 
died off long ago when they were still wild in the 
jungles from which they came. 

Jack's mother told master that we were ' horrid 
greedy things,' and when he said it was only 
natural, she said she could not understand Nature. 
Perhaps it is difficult to understand things like 
that ; not that I have ever tried — it has been quite 
enough for me to do what I suppose you call 
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Nature has told me, and that has generally been to 
look after my own interests. After all, I don't 
believe all the human animals are like Jack's 
mother, although most of them pretend to be ; at 
any rate, I have noticed a very curious fact about 
them : they appear to be very kind in feeding and 
looking after us, but I think it is only because they 
know they are strong. When I come to tell you 
of my experiences in the Higgler's Yard, you will 
be better able to understand what I mean. 

Really, in one way and another, the orchard was 
becoming a most unattractive place to me, and I 
was seriously thinking of roosting in the trees and 
commencing a more independent life, when an out- 
break of a curious disorder among the youngsters 
brought about a welcome change. One of the 
bolder among the cockerels had, indeed, gone so 
far as to propose a general rebellion of the larger 
chickens. He suggested that we should give up 
sleeping in coops, and promised to show us an easy 
way to reach the lower branches of the trees, 
where we should be quite safe at night. Of course, 
it would never do to sleep near the ground, because 
we have so many enemies, although the Partridge 
family, who don't seem to be able to perch, poor 
things 1 are obliged to camp out in the middle of 
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our High field ; but their rest must be terribly 
broken and disturbed, and I have often heard them 
take wing quite suddenly in the middle of a dark 
night, when some foe had come within hearing. 
However, although Tom promised safety in the 
trees, and planned all sorts of early morning 
foraging excursions before the others would be let 
out, his suggestion never came to anything ; and 
the first time he refused to go into a coop Jack 
waited until it was nearly dark, and then climbed 
up the tree and brought him down. But the 
sudden change in our life put all such rebellious 
thoughts out of our minds. 

I had noticed how funnily some of the baby chicks 
behaved for two or three days before Jack or his 
mother caught them at their strange antics. First 
one and then another would stand on tiptoe, crane 
its neck, shut its eyes, open and shut its beak, and 
gasp. The first time I saw such an exhibition I 
thought the impudent creature was grimacing at 
me, and naturally knocked it over at once ; this 
brought on a violent fit of coughing and choking, 
and when it had sufficiently recovered, it apologized 
and said its throat was full of tiny worms. It was, 
too, and when I found that the miserable creature 
was speaking the truth I forgave it, but told it 
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never to dare to make itself so ridiculous again in 
my presence. I suppose, however, that it really 
could not help it, because next day it was con- 
tinually doing it, and so were several of the others. 
In fact, so many of them were doing it, and so 
often, that at last Jack caught them at it, and ran 
to tell his mother. She said they had the * gapes,' 
which of course anyone could see, and that we 
bigger ones must be moved, or we should all catch 
it — but perhaps she meant the worms, and should 
have said ' them.' I must say it was the first time 
I had heard of any sort of worm disagreeing with 
chickens, but those youngsters certainly looked as 
if they would rather have been without the ' gape ' 
sort. 

That night there was a grand removal ; our 
mothers were all taken away from us, and we were 
put in chicken-arks on a meadow at the other side 
of the farm. It was a long time before I saw any 
of the old hens again, and although I suppose my 
mother was amongst them, I was never quite sure 
which was she. Our arks — but perhaps you don't 
know what a chicken-ark is, so I suppose I must 
tell you. There was once a little girl staying at 
the farm who had a very small ark, with wooden 
things in it. I am sure I don't know what they 
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were, although, as she was always talking to them, 
I suppose they were creatures of some sort ; but 
the tiny ark was something like a chicken-ark, only 
more like a boat, so perhaps it was meant for 
ducks, which are curious creatures in their fondness 
for water. A chicken-ark is like a water-ark, 
except that it has four legs, and stands upright on 
the land — the one the little girl had was always 
falling over — and is big enough for about fifty 
chickens to sleep in until they are quite four 
months old. The arks to which we were taken 
were on the side of a meadow, quite close to a 
shaw, which grew down the steep sides of a ghyll, 
in the bottom of which a beautiful stream ran over 
a rocky bed, between banks covered with ferns and 
mosses. 

That ghyll was a splendid place for hunting 
insects, of which there were ever so many under 
the dead leaves and down by the stream. It was 
nice and quiet there, too, and we seldom saw 
anyone but the gamekeeper. Once a man came in 
very quietly and began digging up the ferns, but 
he went away quickly when he heard the dog bark, 
and I never saw him again ; and another time an 
old man spent a whole morning there, looking at 
insects and bits of moss and things through a piece 
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of glass — I don't know why, because he didn't eat 
anything, but perhaps he could not find the right 
sort. Except for those two we did not see any 
strangers down there, which was, perhaps, the 
reason for there being so many other sorts of 
animals. Of course, there were a great many of 
the birds, such as thrushes, blackbirds, and star- 
lings, that I already knew only too well, on 
account of their early morning habit of hunting 
over my grounds ; but I found quite a lot of others 
living in the shaw of which I knew little or nothing, 
and I soon learnt that, although some of them were 
as much afraid of me as I was of others, we were 
all struggling to possess ourselves of whatever there 
was good to eat according to our various tastes. 

It surprised me to see a duck with four little 
ones in the stream; but they were a different colour 
from those near the buildings in the yard, and 
when they got in among the reeds and grass it was 
difficult to see them. I was not at all pleased to 
find ducks there, they are such hungry things ; but 
as I noticed the bright eyes of a weasel watching 
them round the corner of a large stone, and a very 
interested old carrion crow looking at them from 
above, I felt sure that some of the ducklings would 
soon disappear — and they did. 
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Right out in the middle of the stream there 
stood a heron, knee-deep in water, with his neck 
arched and head down, watching for a fish ; on a 
twig near the bank a kingfisher flashed blue and 
green in a ray of sun, as he poised to dive ; and on 
a little mud-island were the nests of some moor- 
hens, one in which the eggs had been hatched, and 
a larger one in which the growing birds were sunning 
themselves; whilst in the shallows some wagtails 
were bobbing about. In the bushy top of a 
pollarded tree a pair of wood-pigeons were politely 
bowing to one another, and on a decaying stump a 
green woodpecker was laughing at them, whilst 
across the stream the snout of a water-vole was 
ploughing the surface like the prow of a boat. I 
took particular notice of the vole because he was so 
much like a rat with a blunt nose — I hate anything 
of that sort — and he had no sooner reached the 
bank and sat up to look round than, with a terrible 
swoop, a hawk had him. I wonder why it is that 
a vole is so frightened by any sudden movement 
or noise as to be unable to move right away at 
once ; I know I was running long before the 
hawk struck. So scared was I that I only just 
saw the moorhens dive and the heron sail slowly 
away, as I scrambled up the side of the ghyll 
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and across the strip of meadow to the safety of 
the ark. 

I didn't go into the wood any more that day, 
and was so nervous that I started at the least 
sound, and several times ran for shelter when one 
of the big cockerels called out * gur-r-r-r !' as he did 
every time he saw a hovering speck in the sky. I 
can't say I was at all sorry about the vole, and I 
now have no doubt that I was too big to be 
attacked ; but I never see a hawk even now without 
feeling a cold shudder run along my backbone, 
although I have since found out that chickens have 
more to fear from the sparrow-hawk, which does 
not hover, than from the windhover. In one thing 
fowls are like gamekeepers— they look upon all 
hawks as foes. I suppose Fred, the head keeper 
from the manor, must have seen the hawk which 
frightened us all so much, because very soon after 
he crossed the field, and getting over the heave-gate, 
disappeared in the wood ; and as I was careful to 
keep out, I saw no more of him for some hours — 
indeed, I thought he had gone out at the other end 
of the shaw, as he generally did, and so forgot all 
about him. Rather late in the afternoon I was 
having a lovely dust-bath in a newly thrown-up 
mole -hill, when the cockerel suddenly called 
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'gur-r-r-r!' and I bolted for the ark. After a few 
moments I peeped out of the door and looked up 
at the sky, and, sure enough, there was the hawk 
again, perfectly still, like a spider hanging by a 
thread. Down he came, like a flash of lightning. 
. . . ' Bang ! Bang !' — a double discharge like angry 
thunder. . . . and the hawk still fell, but it was a 
lifeless fall. 

A dead weight striking the ground made a 
sickening sound amid the sudden stillness of the 
song-birds. 

An old cock-pheasant whirred through the foliage, 
a cuckoo called in the distance, the green wood- 
pecker laughed again, and the sounds of life returned 
to the trees. 

Of the other fowls on the farm we chickens saw 
very little at that time, although we could hear 
father's crow when the wind set our way ; but 
sometimes the geese would come across the field 
grazing. I can't say that I care to eat too much 
grass, a little is all very well and relishing when 
young and fresh, especially with a dewdrop on each 
blade ; but those geese went about in a flock, 
grazing from morning to night, for all the world 
like sheep. And spiteful — well, there, that old 
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gander was the terror of the whole farm, and I 
have seen him chase the Shetland pony across a 
field. I believe he was nearly twenty years old — 
not that age is any excuse for bad temper ; but 
when I told him so he almost killed me, and he did 
nearly shake the life out of a duck that fortunately 
got in the way — whilst I got out. I certainly 
consider myself just a little superior to a great web- 
footed waddling landlubber, who is supposed to be 
a water-fowl and yet lives mostly on the dry earth, 
and who, although a bird, eats grass like a beast of the 
field ; and yet that awkward bully actually dared 
me to cross his path a second time, and hissed at 
me just like a serpent when I ventured to glance at 
his precious young goslings. I really could not 
help staring at them, they were such a curious 
colour, a sort of egg-and-grass mixture, as I told 
their mother — when the gander was out of hearing. 
The ridiculous little things seemed to be much 
more at home on the water than the land, where 
they constantly fell over on their backs as though 
they were top-heavy. 

Although grown-up geese have such great wings, 
they can scarcely fly any higher than I can, and 
then not very far, unless it is downhill, yet they 
are something like a flock of wild-geese that fly 
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over the farm every winter, ever so high up, in two 
great strings, trailing away at the back of the leader. 
Whenever I see them coming I get as near as I 
dare to our gander, who turns his head sideways, 
and, looking up at them with one of his blue eyes, 
always makes the same remark. * Foolish birds !' 
he says solemnly, ' why fly so high when the grass 
is here V This saying has become quite a stock joke 
on the farm. My own impression is that he only 
does it for effect, to hide the fact of his foolishness, 
and to make us forget that he cannot get up there 
himself; but he always watches them disappear 
over the firs with a wistful look, and remains 
thoughtful for the rest of the day, so perhaps he 
thinks of other things besides grass, after all. 

1 have sometimes thought myself that it would 
be rather nice to really fly right over the tops of 
the trees, and be able to see what there is beyond 
the hills ; perhaps the jungle is there, and the great 
fighting-ground of which mother told me in her 
stories ; perhaps there lies the land of the bantams 
and the yellow men ; perhaps I should even find 
that desert of sand and pyramids where it has 
been said that eggs put into ovens have brought 
forth chickens ; perhaps — but what is the good of 
it ? The imagination of the impossible only makes 
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my head ache, and besides, I cannot fly so high, 
and there is really more than enough to occupy me 
where I am. 

The continual adventures in that shaw did not 
leave me much time to give more than a passing 
thought to what might be happening outside; 
there was always something fresh in the way of 
excitement or interest from an unexpected quarter. 
When we knew that the hawk had been shot we 
felt much easier about sudden surprises from the 
sky, although there were many other creatures of 
whose habits we had no experience. Fortunately 
no fox came that way all the time we were there — 
that experience came later — but I think that Fred 
had something to do with keeping such creatures 
away ; you see, he had a lot of young pheasants 
about, which he had reared and put out there. On 
the whole we gained in many ways through the 
presence of those pheasants — indeed, Fred com- 
plained about us to master, who said it was a case 
of ' six of one and half a dozen of the other,' and 
that they ate as much of our food as we did of 
theirs ; but I chuckled to myself, knowing better — 
at any rate, 1 know my crop was much larger than 
any dainty little pheasants', because I had been 
brought up on soft food. Besides, we naturally 
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didn't stand any of their nonsense when sunflower 
and other seeds were lying invitingly about, and 
we chickens were all very rapid feeders ; anyway, 
we were allowed to remain there, so I supose Fred 
did not see us feeding very often, or else master 
had persuaded him. 

I believe we really are related to the pheasants, 

who are some sort of cousins — at any rate, the 

family name is the same. Of course, if there is 

any relationship, that would be quite enough to 

account for the fact that I have always had rather 

a poor opinion of them. I know they always 

rather look down on us, and think that they are 

more aristocratic ; not that they have much to 

boast of, with their dejected-looking tails, combless 

heads, and hideous attempt at a crow — which 

always stops short of the real thing. There was 

one old cock-pheasant, with a ring of white feathers 

round his neck, with whom I sometimes had a 

chat when there was nothing better to do. He 

was rather inclined to be friendly, and when I 

found he knew a lot of family history, we told 

one another the stories our mothers had told us, 

about bamboo-jungles and millet-fields, about 

eagles and more terrible foes than hawks ; and 

as our anecdotes were very much alike, it is very 
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likely that our families really had lived in the same 
neighbourhood long years ago, far over the fir- 
trees and beyond the hills. 

I was one day explaining to Ring-neck that we 
were much more civilized than pheasants because 
we slept in houses, but although he would not admit 
that that proved anything he said there certainly 
were disadvantages in roosting on a larch-bough. 
Among other things, he complained bitterly of the 
owls, which he said were the constant disturbers of 
his dreams with their clamorous hooting ; and we 
both agreed that they certainly did keep very 
disreputable hours. We were sitting on the top of 
the heave-gate thus gossiping when our attention 
was attracted by a couple of shrews rustling along 
the hedge-bottom, and running up and down the 
thick stems of grass, the while a velvet-coated 
mole struggled awkwardly along, as though he had 
mistaken his road or gone past the right turning. 
Just overhead a sprightly little squirrel was very 
busy nibbling the young shoots of a fir-tree, stopping 
every minute to look round at us, and I have no 
doubt to listen to our conversation — squirrels are 
so inquisitive — and when we stopped talking to 
look at the shrews, he was so anxious to learn the 
reason of our silence that he dropped what he was 

3 
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holding. The shrews, both rushing to see what it 
was, collided ; and then began such a fight as only 
such fierce little creatures are capable of. Tooth 
and claw they fought ; the fur flew and the blood 
spurted, when, alas for their bravery! a short-eared 
owl, that we had none of us seen, pounced upon and 
carried them both off in its claws, whilst the mole 
dropped a worm it had just torn in pieces, and dived 
into the earth. Ring-neck and I agreed that we 
had been too hasty in condemning owls in general 
as keepers of unseemly hours, and that at least one 
branch of their family did not fear the light of day, 
a thing we had neither of us noticed before. 

I was unable to keep up my acquaintance with 
Ring-neck, because we were very soon moved once 
more ; but we did meet again, as I will tell you. 
Looking back to the time of my chickenhood, I find 
that my recollections of places, and the creatures I 
met, all came to a sudden stop after a few weeks' 
acquaintance. It is only since I have grown up 
that I have a permanent address, and have wandered 
around the same old beaten tracks year after year ; 
but in those days I was young and restless, and 
quite enjoyed the constant change from one part of 
the farm to another. Now I have a few old friends, 
and seldom make new ones ; but then I would no 
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sooner get upon nodding or speaking terms with 
the regular inhabitants of one field than I was 
taken to a distant one, with its fresh faces and 
interests. From the field near the shaw we were 
put on a little meadow on the other side of a lane 
opposite the farm-yard, and, as you may imagine, 
the wire-netted gate did not long prevent us finding 
a way out into the road. At the side of the little 
meadow, which was called the Round field, we 
were able to reach a cornfield through a gap in the 
hedge. We were not found out for a long time, 
and had many picnics there, but at last we were 
discovered owing to the foolishness of the cockerels, 
who insisted upon practising crowing right in the 
middle of the corn, which of course drew attention 
to us at once. It was after the gap had been 
stopped with a bunch of spiny furze that we 
searched until we found a large enough hole in the 
netting to get through to the road ; and it was just 
as well that we did, because soon after that the 
people at the manor commenced shooting. 

Really very few places were safe in the shooting 
season, especially when Mr. Feyth invited his 
friends from London — at least, that is where I 
heard Fred say they came from ; when they were 
down the shot flew in all directions, except that in 
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which the birds flew. The place became no longer 
our own, what with the watchers and the head and 
under keepers always about our fields and shaws ; 
the beaters crashing through the undergrowth, and 
breaking hedges right and left ; the dogs, and men 
with guns ; so that one scarce had any peace, or 
knew which way to run for safety. The most part 
of those days I spent in the lane, where there was 
a great deal to do, and a straight run either way in 
case of need ; one end ran downhill between high 
banks and hedges, and through the same ghyll in 
which was the shaw, and the other end went up- 
hill, and past Stumbleburrow Wood — but what 
happened to them both at last I don't know. 

I had just stepped out into the lane one morning, 
rather earlier than usual, because I had heard un- 
accountable sounds far up the ghyll, when who 
should I meet face to face but Ring-neck, running 
quickly along the middle of the sandy roadway. 
' Why this hurry, cousin ?' I cried. ' I am merely 
strolling as far as Stumbleburrow Wood,' he replied, 
continuing to run. His haste was so different 
from his usual stateliness (which I never admired), 
and his excitement so ill-concealed, that I stood 
watching him in astonishment. Suddenly he 
turned right round, and began running back again, 
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as the head of a horrid boy with a grin appealed 
over the top of the hedge just in front, and there 
arose such a loud tapping of sticks that even I was 
quite startled. The sound of tapping then came 
from several directions at once, and back came poor 
Ring-neck at top speed ; they were beating down 
to the ghyll, and before I had recovered from the 
first shock I ran quite a long way after Ring-neck, 
down the lane nearly as far as the stone bridge over 
the stream. Then I turned aside and scrambled up 
the bank, squeezing myself into the bottom of the 
hedge, where I stuck fast. Through the other side 
I could look down into the shaw, where there was 
a general movement and some commotion : two 
jays flew screaming overhead, followed by some 
pigeons ; a rabbit darted headlong across the path, 
and a hen-pheasant crept under some brambles and 
crouched in the dead leaves ; and through the trees, 
with their scant foliage, I had a glimpse of many 
men in round frocks and boys in gaiters, as they 
closed in from the hedgerows and furze-covers. I 
called out to Ring-neck to try for the Round field, 
but he still ran towards the shaw. I wondered at 
the time why he continued to run in such an odd 
crouching manner when he could fly so well, but I 
soon learnt the danger of flying, and understood 
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why he remained on the ground as long as pos- 
sible. 

Looking up to the Round field on my right, I 
could just see the top of our ark, and had almost 
decided to try and struggle through the hedge and 
make a run for it, when a party of men with guns 
walked across and stood right in the way. I recog- 
nized Mr. Feyth, with Fred just behind him with 
another gun, and several strangers who I supposed 
were Londoners. One of them shot at a frightened 
rabbit and hit our ark, and just at that minute I 
think Fred must have swallowed a fly or something, 
because he seemed to be nearly choking ; but when 
Mr. Feyth frowned at him he got quite well at 
once, only, as he was much more solemn-looking, 
perhaps he still felt the fly tickling his throat. 
Directly after that there was a loud whirring sound, 
and a young cock-pheasant came rocketing right 
over the tops of the firs, heading straight for the 
Round field ; another of Mr. Feyth's friends took 
aim and fired, but the bird still sailed on, and away 
over the hills. I then thought that I had perhaps 
made a mistake, and that the man was not a friend ; 
at any rate, Mr. Feyth frowned more than before, 
and said some bad-sounding words to Fred. 

All this time, which was not really very long, 
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although it takes some time to tell, the beaters had 
been coming nearer and nearer, and I had quite 
lost sight of Ring-neck, when, suddenly, he rose 
from the ghyll and came, as the other did, straight 
across the field. Mr. Feyth said something very 
quickly, and himself took aim. Ring-neck was then 
crossing the far side of the field beyond the ark ; 
and as the gun was fired, his flight ceased, his wings 
closed, and he dropped head downwards towards 
the earth. I never quite knew for certain what 
happened then, but as I never saw Ring-neck again, 
and Mr. Feyth seemed pleased and smiled at those 
he had frowned upon, I fear that my poor friend of 
the shaw had made a mistake in leaving its friendly 
shelter. I was almost certain the next day, when 
I found a little tuft of blood-stained feathers on the 
damp grass — and there were some white among the 
steely-blue and golden-red. Although I had never 
heard of men shooting chickens, I was so scared by 
the events of that day, and so squeezed in among 
the prickles of the hedge, that I did not dare or try 
to move for ever so long ; but it was a frightfully 
uncomfortable position, and when the men and boys 
had all gone, and I could hear no more unusual 
sounds in the ghyll, I wriggled out, leaving several 
feathers behind me. 
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We were a scattered lot of chickens that day, and 
when Jack's mother called us for the afternoon 
meal, we straggled up from all directions— some 
with rumpled feathers and others with torn combs, 
most of us having scrambled through hedges and 
been caught by brambles in our wild efforts to 
evade the beaters and the men with guns, and a 
few did not reach home until long after feeding- 
time. 

We went early to roost that night, and as I sat 
on the top of the ark, my usual habit for the last 
half-hour before bed-time, I noticed first one and 
then another rabbit cautiously recross the meadow, 
and a cock-pheasant crowed in the shaw as a couple 
of hens returned to their recently disturbed quarters ; 
but there was an uneasy sound in the ghyll as the 
sun went down, and the cold mists crept up from 
the bottom until they hid all but the tree-tops. 

I jumped down from my perch, shook myself, 
and went inside the ark to the warmth of com- 
panionship, and when Jack had shut and fastened 
the door, it felt very safe in there, and I was soon 
comfortably and sound asleep. 



CHAPTER III 

LIFE ON THE FARM 

I had grown quite a lot during those early months 
of my life, and although the hens would not allow 
me to join in their conversation — gossipy old things! 
— there were plenty of my own age who were only 
too glad to talk to me. I am not one to boast, but 
I must say that I was very much admired as a 
young pullet, so that I suppose the old dowagers 
were really jealous of me, which is a feeling I have 
never given way to ; but then, although I say it 
myself, I am very well preserved, and am still a 
good-looking fowl despite my advanced age. 

The farm-yard was full of different sets when 
I went there. First there were the old hens, 
whp of course looked down on the pullets, some 
of whom flaunted them, I am sorry to say — I 
was never saucy ; then there were the turkeys, a 
very proud family, always strutting, and puffing, 
and sweeping the ground — dreadfully exclusive. 
The geese were a perfectly impossible set, although, 
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as the gander was the chief constable of the yard, 
one had to be careful not to go too far ; he really 
did keep some sort of order, though, and I have 
seen him stop many a cockerel-fight, driving the 
fighters right out of the yard. As for the ducks, 
they were too silly for words — just to see them walk 
set every one laughing ; and then there were the 
guinea-fowls, who always came home late, and 
made such a shocking grating noise that it set my 
beak on edge — they were too disgraceful for any- 
thing. 

There were a few other inhabitants, of much less 
importance, although a great deal bigger, such as 
horses, cows, bullocks, and pigs ; but Jack, his 
mother, and master, didn't live in our yard— they 
had one of their own with a big roost-house in it, 
which always had smoke coming out at the top, 
but was not half open and airy enough, to my mind. 
I suppose even they found it too stuffy sometimes, 
because in the summer I have often seen them 
bring their four-legged perches outside, and feed 
out of little round troughs arranged on a flat piece 
of wood with a white thing on it. It is not at all 
a bad sort of food that they eat, though, and I soon 
got into the habit of walking about by the gate of 
their run, when they would throw little pieces over 
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to me after they had finished feeding. Their fond- 
ness for fire is very puzzling, because most animals 
I know are quite afraid of it ; yet not only is there 
the smoke which comes out at the top of their 
roost-house, but I have often seen master walking 
about with a piece of smoking wood sticking right 
out of his face ; and I know from the burning heaps 
of couch-grass that where there is smoke there is 
fire. 

Perhaps it is that, having no proper feathers, they 
are cold, which may be the reason they wrap them- 
selves up in things and look like parcels, and thatch 
their heads with straw, or cover them with heaps of 
feathers and dead leaves and any other old things. 
They are not all wrapped up the same; some do 
themselves up like a lot of separate parcels joined 
together ; whilst others are simply like one big 
sack, just tied here and there to make joints. I am 
glad my clothes grow on me; it is so much more 
convenient, and I seldom feel the cold ; besides, we 
only have to change our things once a year, and if 
we do it in the warm weather it is really very little 
trouble indeed. Of course, sometimes there is mis- 
management, and I have known hens so delay 
matters that they have not cast their dirty, worn- 
out, dead old feathers until so late that the weather 
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has been too cold for the new ones to grow properly ; 
and the miserable creatures have been obliged to 
walk about only half-clothed in the pouring rain, 
shivering with cold, until they became quite ill, and 
had to be shut up in a warm shed and fed with 
some nasty stuff out of a spoon. 

It is a great mistake to wear your feathers too 
long, but, of course, at the time I am telling you 
about 1 was still wearing my first set, which had 
not then finished growing. They required constant 
preening, though, to keep them in good order, and 
I never could bear to see a feather out of place ; 
human animals can't know anything about feathers, 
or they would never mix them up so oddly on their 
heads — it would worry my life out to have my 
feathers sticking out in all directions as they do. 

At that time I got into the way of sleeping in 
the stable. I ought not to have done so, I know, 
but no one noticed for some time, and when they 
did find out, they soon gave up trying to catch me, 
so I remained there, It was a very comfortable 
place, although there was plenty of room and air. 
Naturally, the thing that first attracted me was the 
food, some of which I managed to get out of the 
manger, and some I found by scratching about in 
the straw on the floor. There were two stalls in 
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that part of the stable, with a pony in each ; Kitty 
was a grey — at least, we politely called her so, 
although she really was white with age — and Prince 
was a little black half-broken Shetland. Prince 
always tried to bite me if I attempted to peck the 
corn out of his manger, but poor old Kitty would 
only push me with her nose, so that I got a great 
deal of her food, especially as her teeth were so 
worn that she had to eat very slowly. Just through 
a door at one end of the stable was the hay-store, 
where Bysshe, the great sheep-dog, slept every night. 
Bysshe was a lady, so that I think she must have 
been given a wrong name ; and as she was very 
gentle, we were soon on friendly terms. You see, 
we both disliked rats, and it was after I had seen 
her kill one as it tried to run across the stable-floor 
one night that we first became acquainted. Some- 
how that rat seemed a connecting-link, and really 
the subject of rats is a most interesting topic for 
conversation. 

Next to rats, I think strangers were her pet 
aversion, and the sight of an unfamiliar face made 
her twitch the corners of her mouth and show her 
teeth, just as the sound of an unknown footstep at 
night would cause her to growl horribly until long 
after I had ceased to hear anything, and had begged 
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to be allowed to go to sleep again ; but when she 
had once been properly introdued to anyone she 
became quite friendly, and I never knew her to 
forget or make a mistake. I wish I had such a 
good memory, because I so soon forget that which 
is out of sight. 

I have never seen an elephant, and I don't think 
Jack has, so I am sure I can't tell how he can know 
anything about such animals. I can't imagine 
things I have never seen, and I am almost certain 
there are no elephants on our farm ; but Jack said 
that Judy's babies were just like elephants. There 
were ten of them, and if Jack really knew what he 
was talking about, all I can say is, that elephants 
must be very funny little animals. Judy's ten 
babies were certainly very odd, although, as she was 
quite satisfied, I suppose they were just the usual 
sort. Judy was the sow, very big and very black, 
friendly as a rule, but sometimes very cross. I 
think the ten elephantine babies made her cross ; 
they were certainly a great worry to me when they 
all ran after me in a crowd round and round the 
yard. It was Bysshe who generally came to my 
rescue, and I would then fly up on to the gate, and 
watch her chase them until they were all tired 
together. 
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Judy was a very sociable old thing as a rule, and 
spent most of her spare time standing up with her 
arms resting on the top of the pound, looking about 
and talking to everybody. I think she knew a 
great deal about most things that went on in the 
yard, and she often had long conversations with 
Jack's mother, who would stand just outside the 
pound and rub her ears. It always made her feel 
very important to be taken notice of in that way, 
and put her in such a good humour that I often 
got over into the pound and ate some of the food 
out of her trough, whilst she was telling every one 
how Jack's mother and she had been exchanging 
confidences — conceited old thing ! 

One day, however, I made the unfortunate mistake 
of going into the pound when she was in a most 
terribly bad temper, and I was no sooner inside 
than she ran at me, growling and barking very much, 
as Bysshe did at the tramps and gipsy-men. I 
had no time to think, so ran into a corner and put 
my head through a hole in the boards ; but although 
I struggled and pushed, I could not get my body 
through. I have often noticed holes are like that 
when I am in a hurry. Then, to add to my terror, 
Judy began to pull the feathers out of my tail, and 
I really believe she would have entirely plucked me 
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if master had not come out and beaten her, when I 
managed to scramble out. It was not so much the 
pain as the disgrace that I felt, and you may fancy 
what 1 looked like with only one broken feather in 
my tail, for that was all she left me ! I never had 
any trouble of that sort with the cows and bullocks, 
although they were so much bigger ; and even 
when the bull was in the yard, I always found him 
as quiet as a lamb, but I sometimes thought his 
eyes had a doubtful look. 

Talking of lambs reminds me that we had ever 
so many of them to stay with us in the winter ; they 
came after the harvest, and went away again before 
master shut up the meadows for hay. They told 
me that they came from a very low-lying, flat 
country by the sea, called Tlomney Marsh ; and 
that, as the marsh-land was uncomfortable to live 
in during the winter, they had been sent to our 
grazing uplands. Every year since then we have 
had a number of sheep during the winter, but I 
don't think that the same ones ever come a second 
time, although what becomes of them I don't know. 
I thought them very helpless for their size, and they 
were always getting lost or entangled in brambles, 
and they never tired of playing ' folio w-my-leader.' 
As for conversation, they were really most unin- 
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teresting, their chief and almost only idea being a 
continual wish to break through into the next 
field ; and when they were in that they wanted to 
be in the one beyond : the really desirable place was 
always over the hedge — the nearest hedge — any 
hedge. I suppose, after all, that it is the same sort 
of feeling that always comes over me when I see 
wire-netting — there must be something on the 
other side worth having, therefore I want it. As 
a rule, however, I have found one side about 
as good as the other, so I expect that it is 
only an idea about the other side being better, 
after all. 

There was always a terrible confusion on the 
farm when the hounds crossed it, as they generally 
did several times during the fox-hunting season. 
It was, of course, all very interesting, and when I 
was in a safe place I quite enjoyed it, because I 
knew they were chasing some old fox, and I never 
had any feeling of pity for such yelping, evu-smelling 
thieves. I suppose, being made as they are, they 
cannot help their nature ; but I don't think you 
can expect me or any other fowl to like or pity 
them. A fox hunts down and kills so many 
weaker animals and birds that it seems to me 
quite just that some stronger creature should hunt 
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the fox ; that, at least, is the natural way of things, 
as I see life all around me. 

It is a great mistake to think that we are ever 
dull out in the country. I once knew a little 
bantam — one of a family that Jack had — that had 
lived in a large town, and he thought the farm a 
most dreadfully dreary place at first. His home had 
been in a livery-stable yard, and he had seen what 
he called ' life,' and often spoken of his ' travels.' 
I found out quite accidentally that a gipsy had 
stolen him from the livery- stable people, and 
had carried him round the country with some other 
bantams in a hamper slung beneath the caravan, 
letting them out for a run when they encamped in 
the evenings. Of course, that was not his fault, but 
I don't think he should have boasted so much about 
his ' travels '; and I expect the ' life ' he had seen at 
the livery-stable was no better than it should have 
been. I never heard that bantam say the country 
was dull after his first experience of fox-hunting ; 
he got quite busy getting out of the way, and 
afterwards he spent a lot of time looking and 
listening for the possible return of the hounds. 
Country life may be very different from other sorts, 
but it is not so sleepy as it looks, and Banty 
never referred to the subject again. 
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The old gander generally gave the first warning. 
It did not make any difference where he was, 
whether on the top of the High field or down by 
the stream in the ghyll, he always knew when the 
hounds were out long before any of the rest of us. 
I never could quite understand whether he really 
did hear them so long before anyone else, or 
whether he had learnt by long experience to read 
what was in the wind from the movements of the 
wild birds ; but many times I have seen him, 
standing on guard over his flock with ever-watchful 
eye, and head erect on a straight upright neck, 
when suddenly he would utter his shrill cry, 
repeating it two or three times as the geese replied 
more hoarsely. He would then solemnly and 
slowly lead them all straight into the yard, where 
they would wait patiently — and we all knew then 
that the hounds were out. The next to hear them 
were the horses, and old Kitty was keener than 
most, pricking her ears, whinnying, scenting the 
wind, and behaving as I expected she had done in 
the long ago, about which she was always dreaming 
and sometimes talking. At last would come the 
faint cry of the distant huntsman : ' Eu in ! Eu in !' 
and again silence, broken only by the restless 
movements of the horses as their excitement grew. 

4—2 
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Then nearer, and suddenly a whimper from the 
challenging hound ; and again the huntsman's 
' Yoicks, yoicks ! at him !' and as the fox broke 
cover and ascended the hill from the shaw at the 
bottom of the ghyll, there followed an indescribable 
scene of excitement and mixture of sounds — then 
loud and clear : ' Hou-y ! hou-y 1 Tally-ho ! Gone 
away ! gone a- way ! ! !' The horn sounds, the hounds 
throw their tongues freely, and are in full cry. 

Like a whirlwind, hounds, huntsmen, and ladies, 
sweep across the brow of the High field and out of 
sight, followed by a number of running men and 
boys, and, hard upon the heels of the rearmost 
horsemen, two ponies, one old and one young. 

Away went Prince and Kitty, the old one leading 
with a sudden return of youth, and the young one 
inexperienced but ready enough to follow ; and no 
one paused to think of gates, or if they did they 
left them to those behind, and the last through left 
them open. When the sounds and rush of the 
hunt had passed away, there still remained the 
excitement of master and the stock ; all our cattle 
had disappeared, and our fields were filled with the 
strayed beasts from other farms. The sorting-out 
was long and interesting, and late at night two 
very dejected lookincyponies were led back from 
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their long run across the forest, grey Kitty looking 
very old and sad, and even black Prince had lost his 
freshness since the morning. That kind of thing 
happened quite often enough to give us change of 
thought and keep us from getting dull, as even 
Banty had to admit after a time ; and, although I 
don't think Bysshe really liked the hounds, I am 
quite sure she thoroughly enjoyed helping to find 
the stock afterwards. Of course, as she said, the 
hounds could only do the one thing and were no 
good except for hunting, and required a lot of 
shouting to do even that properly ; whereas she 
could drive or fetch sheep, round up the bullocks, 
do a little rabbiting and ratting, and guard the 
farm, and do it all from signs, without anyone speak- 
ing. I suppose that was very clever of her, although 
1 never understand what people mean when they 
wave their arms at me, and of course 1 never try 
to do anything they want ; I just keep out of reach, 
and even that does not seem to please them — 
especially when I am in a corn-field, or on the other 
side of some wire-netting. Then they call me 
stupid, but I don't know why, because I have 
always tried to please myself, and have generally 
managed to do so, which does not seem to me 
to be at all silly. I am si^e master, and Jack, 
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and his mother, and all the other animals, always 
try to please themselves ; and I don't mind or call 
them stupid, so long as they leave me alone. I 
wish they would mind their own business, or 
pleasure, or whatever they call it, and that there 
was less interference all round. Why should one 
set of animals do as they like with all the 
others ? 

Jack is better than some other two-legged 
animals of the same sort, but I don't care much for 
boys as a rule — they are so sudden and surprising ; 
although they have never tried to interfere in the 
way that some of the more grown-up ones have. I 
really think that Jack's mother meant well, and of 
course I tried to remember that what she no doubt 
thought was kindness was only ignorance, which 
she could not help. After all, if I had to feed her I 
don't suppose I should quite know how to do it, 
and dare say I should upset her with the wrong 
sort of food, just as she did me when master was 
too busy to notice. Master had got some sense 
about feeding, but he had very queer interfering 
notions about other things with which I never did 
agree ; and although I have known him for so long, 
and have tried to show him that he is wrong by 
always doing things my own way, he still does 
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all he can to make me live the way he thinks I 
should. 

I am quite glad I have remembered to mention 
these odd ways of his, because I had almost 
forgotten to tell you about some very strange 
things he did. I shall never forget the scene there 
was one day when he turned out all the hens' old 
nest-boxes, and burnt them in the middle of the 
yard — not before it was time, mind you ; they were 
so very dirty that I had always avoided them, ever 
since I found that it was necessary to have a dust- 
bath directly after being near them. I suppose it 
was only long habit that made the hens lay in such 
places, and I am sure they must have been glad 
afterwards to find they had been burnt. I stood 
at a safe distance and watched the bonfire, rather 
wondering what the hens really would say when 
they found out what had happened ; they were 
nearly all out on the fields at the time, and it was 
when they returned to see what the smoke was all 
about that the fun began. The sight of the fire 
took their attention at first, and I don't think they 
knew what was being burnt until first one and then 
another walked into the shed, and ran out again 
cackling ; and soon they were all running round 
and making as much noise as if they had all made 
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a record at a laying competition. Then master 
brought a bucket full of white stuff and spilt it all 
over the walls, so that I hardly knew the old shed 
when I looked inside, and the hens got much more 
excited and stood about in groups clacking very 
loudly, and the rooster kept flapping his wings and 
crowing, until he was obliged to leave off and chase 
the cockerels who were trying to imitate him. 
That always made him mad, although I don't think 
they meant it for impudence, but just to prove 
that they were grown up. 

In the midst of it all, and whilst the turkey 
family stood in a row on a rail and gobbled, the old 
gander arrived on the scene and sent us all flying, 
and I found so much to do in the rick-yard that I 
didn't remember to go back until the afternoon. 
As I passed the door of the shed I heard such 
curious noises that I looked inside. In the place 
of the old nests I saw a row of quite new shut-up 
boxes ; but although the noises continued and 
seemed close to me they were very muffled, and I 
could not see what was making them. I crept 
about carefully on tiptoe, and stretched my neck, 
looking first to one side and then to the other, but 
could not see the sign of a hen ; and when the wind 
suddenly shut the door with a bang, I jumped right 
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up in the air and cackled quite loudly. It was not 
until afterwards that I remembered it was the first 
time I had cackled properly, so that I must have 
been getting on. Just think of it I there was I 
quite alone, shut in the shed with its white splashed 
walls, with most weird sounds coming from nowhere 
in particular. Fortunately there were some perches, 
so I at once found my way to the very highest one, 
which is always the safest thing to do in the case of 
danger. However, I soon discovered the cause of 
the strange noises, and then I chuckled — partly at 
the fun of the thing, and partly because I found 
that there was nothing to be frightened about. 

I had not been very long on the top perch when 
master came into the shed with Jack, and as they 
carefully shut the door and there was no other 
chance of getting out, I thought it best to sit still 
and see what would happen. They went straight 
to the shut-up boxes, and master explained to Jack 
that they were trap-nests, which shut up the hens 
when they went in to lay, so that it would be known 
which egg belonged to each hen, and how many 
everybody laid. I knew then that it was just one 
of those queer interfering notions master had, the 
sense of which I never could see ; and I think he 
found this rather a difficult one himself, as I will 
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tell you. The first box he opened had an egg in it, 
but no hen ; and he said that was only because the 
spring wanted oiling. In the next box was a hen, 
but no egg ; so he shut her in again, as he said she 
would soon lay one. In the third box there were 
two hens, and only one egg ; and then he said 
something I didn't quite understand, and Jack 
walked outside — I think he was laughing. The 
other boxes were all empty, but shut ; and behind 
them, in a corner on the ground, were six eggs. 
Then master got so excited that I flew right out- 
side, as Jack had forgotten to shut the door. He 
kept on with that notion for quite a long while, 
and spent a lot of time every day oiling springs and 
things ; but when, at last, he found that all the hens 
gave up using them, and commenced to lay just 
anywhere all about the place, he knocked the doors 
off and pulled the springs out, and used them like 
the old sort — and so did the hens. 

After that we were left alone for some time, and 
it was not until we had reached the middle of 
winter that he started interfering again. I don't 
think he had much else to do just then, and when 
he came round looking for more eggs than he could 
find, he said that something must be done. I can't 
say that I shared his surprise at the absence of 
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eggs, considering what a winter it was. My 
mother had often told me that she had never seen 
very much snow on the farm, but that year it was 
so thick that master could not get to market one 
week, because he said the snow was as high as the 
tops of the hedges in some places. It was bad 
enough in the yard, but we could just get about a 
little where the cattle had trodden it ; I don't 
wonder, though, that the hens forgot about eggs ; 
they were too miserable to remember. Then 
master set to work and fastened some wire-netting 
all over the front of the cart-lodge, and covered 
some of it with old sacks to keep the snow from 
drifting in, after which he strewed the floor with 
a lot of litter, and when he had called us he 
sprinkled some corn about, and shut us all in. A 
scratching-shed he called it, but it was only a 
make-believe granary, after all ; and I must say I 
prefer the real one, when I can get into it. Of 
course, we scratched about and ate up all the corn, 
and when we found there was only the bare ground 
underneath, we sat down and waited for the next 
meal. It was certainly warm enough in there, but 
deadly dull, and the hens laid less eggs than they 
did before. Anyway, master was not a bit more 
pleased than he was about the trap-nests, and one 
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day when he left the door open by mistake we all 
caught cold by going out of the warm shed into 
the thawing snow. 

After that he took the door off its hinges, and 
let us go in and out as we liked ; and I think that 
since then he has never been quite sure whether he 
knows better than we do about what is good for us. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HIGGLER'S YARD 

It was all a terrible mistake. I knew it was, but, 
although I said so as plainly and in as many ways 
as I knew how, Silly Sam did not seem able to 
understand. It was the only time I thought him 
really silly, although every one always called him 
so. He is the carter on the farm, and has been 
ever since any of the horses I have asked can 
remember, and some of them are ever so old, and 
have travelled so far that they know quite a lot 
about everything and everybody in the neighbour- 
hood. They are all good friends with Sam, who 
sleeps in the loft just over their manger, and they 
say he quite understands all they mean even when 
they don't speak at all. Perhaps he is only silly 
about the language of fowls. I have heard that 
there is always one silly person in every village, if 
not more ; and I must say that when I went to the 
Great Show I thought there were quite a lot in 
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London, much worse than Sam, so I suppose it is 
a very big village. 

It happened one day that Sam had come back 
from market rather later than usual; master had 
been very busy with all the cattle to see to, and 
was not in a very good temper, so he grew angry 
when Sam explained that he — 

' Couldn't help it nohows in de wurreld, 'cos de 
ol' grey mare het agen t'other and pooked her into 
th' dick, 'way down 'lang by de gurt oak-tree.' 

' I wish you had more sense, Sam,' he said. 

' Verlike,' said Sam ; ' I be sartin I jus' should be 
glad.' 

By the time Sam had made the horses comfort- 
able for the night, and, as he often said, he was 
' wonnerful choice o' they animals,' it was quite 
dark, and master called out to him to be quick 
and put the chickens in the big hutch, ready for 
the higgler to fetch in the morning. 

' Soonsever,' replied Sam. It was then that he 
proved himself to be really silly, by making the 
terrible mistake which led to my exciting experi- 
ences with the higgler, and might have ended in my 
death. It was so dark that I had almost fallen 
asleep on one of the rafters of the wagon-lodge, 
where I had lately decided to roost with some of 
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the more grown-up chickens ; and I took no 
particular notice when Sam clambered up into the 
wagon just beneath us, thinking that he had 
perhaps forgotten his whip or something. I didn't 
even stir a feather when the old white owl silently 
sailed through the open-ended lodge, and almost 
hitting him in the face, caused Sam to stumble 
backwards and cry out ' Who be you V Although, 
when he saw what it was, and said ' I bain't afeerd,' 
I think he was, because he began to sing, and he 
generally does that in the dark, or when he is alone 
out on the fields or in the wood. 

I dozed for a moment, and the next — Sam was 
holding me by one leg, and I was hanging head 
down, beating my wings and screaming. 

I might just as well have screamed at the wagon 
as at Sam, for all the notice he took. He simply 
would or could not understand a word I said, and 
he had such a big hand and it held my leg so tight. 
If only it had been the other leg, I think even Sam 
would have known he had made a mistake, silly as 
he is. Master is very clever, and he knew as soon 
as my feathers grew that I was quite a superior sort 
of chicken, and much too good to be sold or killed ; 
so he fastened a metal band, with a number on it, 
round one of my legs, and even Silly Sam knew 
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that no leg-marked chicken should be sold to the 
higgler. The worst of it was that he caught me by 
the wrong leg, and it was too dark for him to see 
the other. 

It was a night of stifling heat, and there were so 
many of us in the hutch that I don't think we had 
an hour's sleep amongst us. That great bullying 
Tom, the long-legged awkwardly-grown eldest son 
of Mrs. Dorking, wanted more than his fair share 
of room, and was so spiteful when I happened quite 
accidentally to tread on his toes that I said he re- 
minded me of that villainous old Malay who had 
married his grandmother. I was sorry when I said 
it, and he had finished jumping on my head with 
his great five-toed feet. Why the Dorking family 
should be so proud of having five toes is a mystery 
to me. I think four are quite enough for any self- 
respecting fowl, but it always makes them cross to 
tell them that the fifth is a family deformity. 

Then there was a Favorelles pullet, a stuck-up 
bit of a French fowl, who was quite unashamed to 
have feathers growing all round her face, for all the 
world like Silly Sam's yellow whiskers and beard. I 
pulled a few of them out for her, just to take down 
her pride a little ; but my well-meaning efforts only 
increased the confusion, and we all got ever so 
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much hotter afterwards that we were thankful to 
see the first faint streaks of daylight. The day 
broke, and the sun arose and beat with his rays 
upon the roof and sides of the hutch until we could 
scarcely breathe the already overheated air within ; 
so we lay panting with our feathers loosened, and 
our beaks at the warped joints of the boarding. To 
add to our misery, breakfast-time came and passed, 
and, although Jack called and we could hear the 
rattle of the food bucket, no one came near to let 
us out or feed us. The time dragged terribly, and 
it made me more hungry to think that there would 
be no early worms left, even if 1 could get out. 

It was about the middle of the morning when 
the door was at last opened, and a man's arm was 
unexpectedly thrust into our midst. I managed to 
dodge it for a time, but at last the coarse hand 
clutched me roughly and drew me into daylight. 
Alarmed though I was, I at once recognized the 
owner of the hand and arm as Higgler Polhill. He 
handled my back and breast, weighed me in his 
hands, and examined my beak to see whether I had 
distemper, and finally thrust me into a half filled 
sack, upon a struggling heap of other chickens. 
We were then carried across the yard to the cart- 
track, and transferred to a large double crate over- 
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hanging the tail-board of his cart — a fluttering 
screeching mob of feathered things, each adding to 
the others' terror. Then followed a rough-and- 
tumble drive, with the wheels sometimes in the 
bottomless ruts of the track and sometimes on the 
stubbly moundy sward, but seldom both wheels at 
once ; shaken from side to side as far as crowded 
space allowed, at times trampling others and in 
turn trampled upon myself, with body bruised and 
feathers crumpled. At last the turnpike road was 
reached and the horse settled down to a steady jog- 
trot, but how far we went or how long we were 
getting there I cannot tell ; I was too dazed to 
retain more than one vivid recollection. All I 
really remember of that drive was that my head 
was hanging out between the bars of the crate at 
the back of the cart, and that the road was running 
away from me in endless and countless lines of sand 
and dust — millions of lines starting from just under 
my head, all running and never ending. I think I 
should soon have gone mad, with a permanent stiff 
neck and a horrible squint, if that Favorelles pullet 
had not most fortunately happened to take advan- 
tage of my position to give me a vicious peck in the 
tender part under one wing. In the struggle for 
revenge I pulled my head inside the crate, and took 
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good care not to look at those maddening lines on 
the road again. 

Presently we turned in at a gateway and drove 
down a long avenue with a thick hedge on either 
side, and all along each hedge I was astonished to 
see long rows of curious cage-like coops standing 
on legs, and filled from end to end with chickens. 
Never had I seen such a number of fowls, or such a 
clean, whitewashed-looking place. Before I had 
time to gain more than this first impression the 
cart had stopped, and I had been put with some 
others into one of the long barred coops, near the 
end of a long row. After the excitement of this 
sudden introduction to a number of strange fowls, 
I began to look round, and found that the coop 
was made in three divisions, and that there were 
five other chickens with me in the central com- 
partment. I at once tried to get into conversation 
with my neighbours, but found it slow work at 
first, because so many of them spoke in different 
queer dialects such as I had never heard before, so 
that we wasted some time ; we also lost some 
temper, and more feathers, owing to the mistaken 
idea that we were making fun of one another. 
When the hubbub quieted at last, I was thankful 
to find that some of my companions were Sussex 
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hatched and reared. From them I learnt that the 
strange-speaking birds had been brought, some by 
sea and some by rail, from as far away as Ireland 
and Wales, and that a few had come from distant 
parts of England. 

Although it is chicken-nature to be rude to 
strangers, I have never approved of it, provided 
there is enough food for me as well as the strangers ; 
so that I was quite sorry when some Sussex fowls 
said unkind things to the poor little lean Irish 
chickens. However, a very yellow-legged fowl 
from Wales told the starvelings not to mind being 
called names, because even the Sussex birds would 
all be rechristened ' Surrey Fowls ' when they 
went to Leadenhall Market. I must say that this 
remark produced a long spell of very chilly silence 
all round, although I was far too ignorant then to 
understand the reason. I sat down amid the 
surrounding quietness, to try to think the matter 
over ; but although I confused myself a great deal, 
I could come to no satisfactory conclusion then. 
It was only after I had been there for some days 
that I found out that the place they called a 
market is where chickens go when they have 
stopped living — I shudder to think of it even now 
— but I have never discovered why dead fowls 
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should be called one thing and named another 
when they really are something else. It is all very 
puzzling. 

The long, uneasy silence was at last broken by a 
chicken in the next compartment asking me, in a 
high, superior kind of voice, the name of the 
' poultry plant ' from which I had come. I replied 
that, although I had heard of an egg-plant, we 
didn't grow the other sort in Sussex. My new 
acquaintance then condescended to explain, and 
described the mechanical wonders of things called 
incubators and brooder-houses ; and added that he 
had been brought up by a lamp and a hot-water 
pipe, being fed on what he called ' dry-feed.' He 
looked so very weedy, despite his exalted air, that 
I said that, judging by results, a 'poultry plant' 
could be no great credit to horticulture. Perhaps 
I ought not to have spoken quite so plainly, and 1 
don't think I should if there had been no bars 
between ; but it is so absurd the way some chickens 
give themselves airs, and it is really too foolish to 
boast of a wooden foster-mother. For my part, I 
am old-fashioned enough to prefer a real mother, 
even if she was a little strict sometimes ; but I 
never did hold with the independent ways of 
modern chickens. Nowadays the young ones 
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think far too much of themselves, and are always 
boasting ; if it's not a ' plant,' then it's a pedigree, a 
laying record, or a list of prizes as long as your 
wing — disgusting I call it ! Since those days I have 
seen what is called an artificial hen : it looked like a 
large box, but the door was too small for me to see 
right inside ; however, it had absolutely no control 
over its chickens at all, and allowed them to race in 
and out as they chose, and a nice crew they were. 
I noticed it did not bring up a very good brood, 
and no wonder ; but where it got its eggs from to 
start with is a mystery to me. I asked it a lot of 
questions, but could get no reply ; not that I was 
surprised at that — it was such a senseless thing. 

The conditions of life in the Higgler's Yard were 
so easy, and the surroundings so restful, that I soon 
ceased to bother much about other chicken's affairs, 
and began to give way to what was quite a new 
sensation for me — I grew contented. There's no 
life, no go, no energy, in contentment ; and I, who 
had always been so vigorous and active, became 
listless, with no wish to do more than eat and doze. 
I expect the reason for my previous activity was 
perpetual hunger. At the farm we had always 
been regularly fed, but were never allowed enough 
food to quite take away the hunger-pain, so that I 
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was obliged to work hard from morning till night, 
foraging over the fields and in the woods, to keep 
my crop half full. In the fattening coop there was 
nothing to do but put my head through the bars, 
and eat until I could swallow no more of the 
unlimited food placed before me twice every day 
in the long wooden trough. It is true that with so 
many chickens and so small a space there was not 
much room in which to turn round ; but I had no 
inclination for exercise, even if there had been the 
opportunity. I have since come to the conclusion 
that I prefer to be a little less contented, a little 
more hungry and active. A crop half full is 
better than a bursting one, and is more healthy. 
It is true that there, was no fault to be found with 
the food, except its quantity ; it was a delicious 
mixture of milk and fat and ground oats — not 
rolled oats such as your porridge is made of, but 
oats ground between the stones of the old Sussex 
mills. How I should have enjoyed it if only there 
had been less of it ! The awkward thing about a 
fattening-coop is the example of one's companions 
and the spirit of emulation which becomes so 
irresistible in the presence of food. One feels 
satisfied and sits down, with a gasp for breath 
and a drowsy feeling ; the eyelids begin to droop, 
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when, with a sudden blink, it becomes apparent that 
Biddy on one side and Tom on the other are still 
eating, and the spur is given to fresh efforts. I 
don't know that I am very greedy, but think 
perhaps my character has been influenced by the 
continual struggle to live which was the lot of my 
ancestors — at least, that is what I have been told. 
I do know, however, that the sight of food fills me 
with a wild desire to possess it, to the exclusion of 
all others, and that the only time I have forgotten 
myself was when I had some little chickens of my 
own ; but I must tell you about them at another 
time. When I had been in the coop for about ten 
days, I had already grown so fat that I am sure 
neither Jack nor Silly Sam would have known me, 
and perhaps master would never have found me 
had it not been for the metal band on my leg — 
fortunately I had not lost that. 

There comes a time, however, when one has had 
too much, even of a good thing ; and at the end of 
the second week the life of luxury in the Higgler's 
Yard began to be wearisome in its monotony of good 
things. Not only was the desire for food leaving 
me, but the mere sight of it was becoming re- 
pulsive ; and although I tried to continue to eat, I 
at last decided to give up the unequal contest, and 
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made no further efforts at crop-filling. I made a 
mistake, however, in thinking that I should be 
allowed to do as I liked in the matter, because 
Higgler Polhill noticed my disaffection almost at 
once, and the same evening put several of us into 
another row of coops in a long shed. His son was 
standing just inside the door, by the side of a 
curious machine, and his father said in passing : 

'These be a good sort o' chickun, as 'ul stan' 
cramminV 

' Sure-lye,' said young Polhill, ' they sort do jus' 
trow-feed nice, naun-the-more the' kun bide a 
week's crammin'.' 

Among us chickens opinions were divided as to 
the motive for this cramming. Some held that 
old Higgler Polhill was so tender-hearted that he 
could not bear to see us with our crops half empty, 
and that he had invented the cramming-machine 
out of pure but mistaken kindness, solely from the 
desire to save us the trouble of pecking food out of 
the troughs — an explanation to satisfy a chicken ; 
but I am older now and more experienced, and my 
idea is that he was entirely selfish in the matter. 
Be that as it may, we were soon to learn the con- 
nexion between cramming and the oddly shaped 
machine I had noticed in the shed. It was not 
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very light in the shed, so I could not be quite sure of 
the time ; and as the windows were whitewashed as 
well as the walls and roof, I could see nothing out- 
side, but it seemed very early the next morning when 
we saw young Polhill again. He came in with a 
bucket full of food, which looked all right, although 
it was much more fluid than we had been having in 
the troughs ; then he wheeled the machine near 
our coops, and poured the contents of the bucket 
in at the top. The machine was a huge funnel 
standing upon three long wooden legs, with wheels 
at the bottom and a treadle ; there was also a tube 
sticking out at the base of the funnel, which I 
thought looked something like a long fat worm. 
All my doubts upon this latter point were, however, 
very speedily set at rest, for I was the first victim 
of the old man's supposed kind thoughtfulness. 
Before I quite realized what was happening, I was 
being tightly held under young Polhill's arm, my 
beak was forced open, and the worm-like tube was 
in my gullet, so that I could neither swallow nor 
eject it ; then the treadle worked, and before I had 
time to think my crop was filled with food, the 
tube removed, and I was back again in the coop. 

Whilst the other chickens were undergoing the 
same process, I sat down to think out my impres- 
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sions of the startling performance. The rapidity of 
the whole transaction was simply marvellous, for 
whereas I was breakfastless one moment, the next 
I was digesting the most satisfying meal of my life, 
and that without any effort on my part, except 
that of rebellion against the indignity of being fed 
by a machine. On the whole, however, and apart 
from my dislike of being handled by human beings, 
I think that all such ' press-the-button ' methods 
simplify existence, although, if I had the choice, I 
would rather live than exist. 

I can't say that I thought much about the farm 
in those days, most of my waking thoughts being 
centred on my own rapidly increasing weight, which 
I really believe must almost have doubled in the 
three weeks I was at the yard. Indeed, the matter 
became so serious that my mind was almost a blank 
as regards other affairs ; and with such fattening food 
pumped into me, whether I would or not, I was 
powerless to arrest my growing stoutness. There 
was one thing, however, which very much puzzled 
me, and that was that twice during that third week 
old Higgler Polhill and his son visited each coop in 
turn, and took out of each what he called the 'ripe' 
chickens ; these he handed to his son, who put them 
in a sack and disappeared with them through a 
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large door, which opened into a part of the shed 
partitioned off at the far end. 

What did he mean by ' ripe ' chickens, and what 
happened to them beyond that mysterious door ? 
Were we all ripening, and would all in turn dis- 
appear ? I asked all the birds within hearing, but 
no one knew, and none of them had been the other 
side of the door, although some said they had heard 
muffled screams once or twice. 

A third time in that week, upon a day never to 
be forgotten, more ' ripe ' fowls had passed the 
dread portals, when some one in the room beyond 
asked that the door should remain open, because it 
was very hot and there were ' wapsies about.' By 
stretching my neck as far as the bars of the coop 
and my own fatness would allow, I saw such 
evidence of the dreadful deeds performed within 
that awful place that I screamed with terror. 
Several men and boys were sitting on low stools, 
actually filling great boxes with the feathers they 
were pulling out of * ripe ' chickens ; and I knew 
the chickens had stopped living, they were so still 
and quiet. Near them some women sat scraping 
the skins of featherless fowls with short knives, and 
on shelves against the walls were rows upon rows 
of quite bare birds, all as motionless as naked. 
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It was a terrible sight, and one I shall never 
forget. 

Since that day I have known that the chickens 
collected by the Higgler once a fortnight will 
never return, but I have not breathed a word to 
any of them about the awful room and the ' ripe ' 
bare birds it contains. I cannot say that I have 
much affection for chickens when they grow big — 
even my own become quite uninteresting at about 
two months old ; but I feel sorry enough for them 
to let them get all the enjoyment they can out of 
their short lives without telling them the secrets 
of the mysterious Higgler's Yard. If they can 
find any pleasure in being fed by a machine, let 
them ; and I only hope they will not have any 
idea of what goes on beyond the door until they 
are ' ripe ' for admission, when the awful secrets 
will be lost to them directly they are learnt. I am 
telling you all these things in strict confidence, and 
must trust to your honour not to repeat them, and 
on no account to leave this book lying about where 
there are chickens, lest by chance they should see 
what is written. 

After that glimpse within I lay sick and faint 
with the realization of what ' ripeness ' meant, 
although somehow it was difficult to believe that 
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I could possibly share the common fate ; but I 
think all chickens are realty alike in that — they 
seldom believe that the experiences of others can 
have any personal application, although the mis- 
fortunes of others may cause a passing fear. Yet 
I must admit to grave doubts regarding my safety 
when I saw old Higgler Polhill coming straight 
towards my coop with a sack in his hand. Nearer 
and nearer he came, with his slow lurching walk, 
down the long shed ; and I watched each step he 
took with the fascination of anticipation. Sud- 
denly he stopped and listened, and what we both 
heard startled me into the sudden activity of 
hope. 

' Mester Polhill— Mester Polhill !' 

Surely that was my old master's well-remem- 
bered voice, and the sound of it seemed to mean 
safety in the midst of the uncertainty of that 
strange place. I was right, and as the Higgler 
turned to the door, it opened to admit my 
master. 

The two stood arguing together for some time, 
but I could not guess what about until they came 
nearer ; then old Polhill dragged me rather roughly 
out, and held me up to look at the metal band on 
my leg. Directly he saw it, and had read the 
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number on it, he handed me over to master, grunt- 
ing out surlily : 

' You've got th' reet on V 

Little as I like the rumpling of being held by 
the legs and carried under a man's arm, I was on 
that occasion thankful to suffer the discomfort, 
and so overcome with joy that I took no notice of 
anything else that was said or happened until I 
found myself safely in a crate in master's farm-cart, 
being driven out of the gate of that old Higgler's 
Yard. As I was alone in the crate I stood up and 
flapped my wings, and, for once in my life, longed 
to be a rooster, that I might give a triumphant 
crow. 

There was no crowding on that journey, and no 
need to hang my head out over the road of mad- 
dening lines ; 1 did look down once, and although 
I saw all the lines running back to old Polhill's 
yard, I knew that the other ends of them were at 
home at the farm. The miles were very long to 
my impatience, but, like all other journeys, this one 
had an end, and I was once again at the old farm 
on the southern slope. 

I must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
when I did arrive, the other fowls being evidently 
less pleased to see me than I was to be among 
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them again. For the first hour or two I had a 
very lively time, being chased by first one and then 
another just as if I was a stranger, until I was 
thoroughly tired out and crept into a quiet corner 
of the rick-yard to rest. It was the getting out of 
breath so quickly that enabled me to understand 
my rough welcome. I was winded because I was 
so fat, and from the same cause they had all failed 
to recognize me. That difficulty was, however, 
soon overcome, and in a very short time I had run 
myself down to the likeness of what I was only 
three weeks before ; and the other fowls then 
forgot to say rude things about my size. 

Only three weeks ! In that short time my 
weight had been doubled, and my experience 
trebled ; and although no one suspected it, I had 
acquired more real knowledge than the oldest hen 
on the farm. Old fowls generally pretend to 
greater wisdom than they have, and are more 
ready to give advice than to ask it ; but chickens 
have often asked me to tell them of the things I saw 
during those three weeks ; never until now, how- 
ever, have I given a full account of all I can 
remember of my experiences in the Higgler's Yard. 
My adventures and experiences, both before and 
since, have been many, and some of them perhaps 
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more entertaining and amusing ; but it is the 
memory of this one that has given me that rather 
serious expression, at which some people are 
ignorantly inclined to laugh. A fowl's life is 
very like a human's in that it is not all corn and 
sunshine. 



CHAPTER V 

A TERRIBLE NIGHT 

It did not take long to fall into the old familiar 
ways of life on the farm, and the interest of things 
present and the joys of freedom very soon began to 
wipe out the memories of my three weeks' confine- 
ment and its unpleasant experiences. Of course, 
I have never really forgotten that time, because, if 
I had, I should not have been able to tell you 
about it. What I mean is that its remembrance 
was not always before me, but was, I suppose, shut 
up in some part of my head, ready to come out 
when wanted. I am very glad that there is some 
sort of a dark cupboard in my head where memories 
can be put away out of sight, because some of the 
things I have seen, or that have happened to me, 1 
very seldom care to think about, so that they are 
just as well shut up in the dark. Such a remem- 
brance is the one I am now going to uncover, and 
bring out into the light once more — not that I want 
to think any more about it myself, but because I 
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think it will interest you ; and, besides, as it is part 
of my life, of course it cannot be left out of my 
story. 

Although I did not at first notice any particular 
change in anything or anybody when I got back 
into my old ways, I soon found that there was 
some new interest in the general conversation 
which seemed to be shared to some extent by all 
the animals on the farm. Even then I did not pay 
sufficient attention to it to trouble to ask what the 
different whisperings were about. As for the old 
gander, he was always trying to look wise about 
something just to keep up appearances, and the 
old hens would not have been at all natural with- 
out their gossiping ; but gradually the rumours 
spread and increased, and Bysshe got very excited 
when she came out in the mornings, and ran up 
and down with her nose to the ground. The 
human animals began to get just the same ; I don't 
mean that they ran about with their noses to the 
ground, but they talked a great deal, and pointed 
about on the soft muddy places. 

At last my curiosity was thoroughly aroused, 
when one morning I noticed a very disagreeable 
odour on the grass round the yard; and when I 
went to see what Bysshe was so interested in, I 
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noticed two sets of footprints on some soft ground 
she had just crossed : one set 1 knew belonged to 
her, but the other marks puzzled me — they were 
something like a dog's, although they were different. 
The next step I took was a bold one : I walked 
straight up to a very select party of old hens who 
were all talking together, and although they stopped 
and stared directly I approached, I plucked up 
enough courage to ask right out what the mystery 
was all about. I suppose the seriousness of the 
situation saved me from the usual snub for what 
they called impudence ; at any rate, they all stood 
round me, and, stretching out their necks until their 
beaks were close to my ears, whispered together, 
' Foxes-s-s !' 

Then for the first time I realized that there was 
some terrible meaning attached to the word I had 
previously only heard spoken lightly and casually, 
and although I did not exactly know why, I felt 
very serious for quite three or four minutes ; then 
some one said 'Worms,' and I forgot all about foxes, 
and hurried away to the fields. 

It was not until the middle of the morning that 
I found time to think of anything else but foraging, 
and I don't believe my thoughts would have turned 
in any other direction then if I had not quite unex- 
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pectedly come upon Silly Sam talking to master, 
when I squeezed under the heave-gate into the 
shaw. You might not think it, but a shaw is a fine 
place in which to go insecting when there are plenty 
of leaves on the ground. I found this out quite 
accidentally one day owing to my constant habit of 
scratching about with my feet. If you doubt what 
I say, just go into a wood when the trees are bare, 
and turn over the fallen leaves — what delicacies 
you will find ! I declare, it makes my beak water to 
think of them. You will be very ungrateful if you 
don't thank me for sharing my discovery with you ; 
I suppose it is that, being old, I am getting unselfish, 
because at the time I am telling you about I did 
all I could to keep such knowledge to myself. 

' I seen un cross the top cant o' the ghyll, 
sure-ly.' 

' I expect it was only Bysshe you saw,' said 
master. 

' I be sartin,' said Sam, 'I du be green as a 
cabbige somewhen, but I bain't so blind as to mix 
Bysshe and t'ould fox in t'airly marnin — an' ive got 
a noase.' 

As you may imagine, I thought no more about 
hunting insects in the shaw, but was so flustered by 
what I had just heard that I at once ran quite a 
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long way in the wrong direction, and became more 
terrified when I found myself in the very same top 
corner of the ghyll where Silly Sam had been wood- 
cutting when he saw the dreadful thing. Now if I 
have no nose, I have nostrils, and I found that the 
very unpleasant scent in the ' top cant ' was the 
same that lay upon the grass round the yard, and 
that the old fox evidently knew where we lived. I 
did not feel at all comfortable or safe ; and to make 
matters worse, when I tried to get back the way I 
had come, I found I had lost myself. The place 
was quite new to me, and in my excitement I had 
not noticed any landmarks by which I could find 
the way back. Wandering aimlessly about, I 
started at the rustling of the wind-driven leaves, 
and the snapping of the dead bracken which I 
myself disturbed ; and although I was getting very 
hungry, I could not wait to look for the food I knew 
I should find beneath the leaves. I had been 
gradually descending the hill, and could hear water 
splashing somewhere beyond the bushes, when at 
last I found myself upon a rough path at the side 
of the stream. I felt sure I should find the lane 
which ran through the farm at one end or other of 
this path, but could not decide which, so I stood for 
a minute, undecided whether to turn to the right or 
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left, when a little girl suddenly came round a 
corner of the bank and stood looking at me. 

As a rule I am doubtful of children, but even a 
girl is better than a fox ; so I stood and looked 
back at her, feeling safer in company. I remember 
thinking that she was more like a Polish fowl than 
any other animal I had then seen, because she had 
a top-knot which fell down all round her head and 
partly hid her face ; only the top-knot was finer 
than real feathers, and was rather more like those 
on a Silkie chicken, and of a bright, shiny colour. 
She seemed harmless enough, and as she threw me 
a piece of food, I am sure she meant to be kind ; 
but I did not let her come too close. Children always 
want to handle everything they see, and I don't like 
it. I am sure she did not know very much about 
fowls, because, when she spoke, the first thing she said 
was, ' You'm a cock-a-lockie,' which was, of course, 
absurd. I am sure I have never crowed, or in any 
way attempted to copy a rooster, which seems to 
me a silly and unhenly thing to do. Some hens do, 
though, and I have known one not only to crow 
— it was a crow ! — but even to copy the rooster's 
feathers. I am thankful to say she was quite an 
exception, and no relation of mine whatever. I 
call it shameful behaviour ; but, of course, this 
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little girl was very young, so I passed it over, and 
ate the rest of the food she continued to throw 
down in little pieces. 

'Allanah, Allan-a/a/' More frights. We both 
jumped, and as I wondered what or who it could 
be, the little girl called out : 

' I'm here, Nana, feeding a pretty cock-a-lockie ;' 
and round the corner by which the little girl had 
come there came another human. She was bigger 
than Allanah, but still, not big enough to be afraid 
of ; in fact, she was very friendly, and as she had a 
whole bag of food, I decided to remain one of the 
party until I found the yard again, or, at any rate, as 
long as the food lasted. 

So Allanah and Nana strolled slowly along the 
path, dropping crumbs as they went, and I followed 
joyfully, the food lasting until w? arrived within 
sight of the yard and buildings, when Allanah cried 
out, ' There's Mister Cock-a-lockie,' and ran to meet 
master, by which I knew that she did not know 
nearly as much as I did, and less of humans than 
of fowls. The sun had been shining brightly for 
some hours, and the earth had been steaming, 
which was, I suppose, the reason why there was 
no scent of the fox on the open fields around the 
yard when I got back ; anyway, I had forgotten all 
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about him once more by that time, so there could 
have been nothing very striking to remind me of 
my previous scares. 

The afternoon passed away peacefully enough, 
like most other fine afternoons, when, with a full 
crop and the sun shining, it is most enjoyable to sit 
on a bank under a hedge, pretending to preen one's 
feathers. It is then that eyes begin to wink, some- 
times as many as forty winks, until, with a friendly 
peck, a younger and more restless chicken will 
impudently declare that you have been asleep off 
your perch, a thing I would never do, although I 
now sometimes close my eyes to think — a common 
habit of wisdom and age, and not to be mistaken 
for idle slumber. 1 have seen wise old men place 
red and white spotted cloths over their heads on a 
Sunday afternoon, which I expect they did just to 
keep their thoughts in. My thoughts that after- 
noon were very like Sam's, who often says that he 
thinks of ' maistly naught ' ; at any rate, I do not 
now recollect anything of importance until feeding- 
time, and that is always memorable. Jack's mother 
generally feeds us rather late, so that when we 
have really finished and have looked into corners, 
and turned over the loose stones, lest any food 
should be wasted, there is no more than comfort- 
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able time to walk down to the pond for a draught 
of water, and perhaps pick up a piece or two of 
sharp grit, before turning our toes in the direction 
of the roost-houses. After the usual scrimmage 
for favourite places, we all got well settled ; Jack 
came round and closed and fastened the doors ; I 
raised first one leg and then the other, stretched 
my wings, and finally settled down on the perch 
and prepared to sleep. 

I must have been asleep some time when Bysshe 
awoke me by growling ; but I could hear nothing 
more alarming than the distant cry of a snared 
rabbit, which is not very frightening, although I 
don't like to think of such helpless creatures wait- 
ing through the long dark hours for the dawn, in 
the trembling uncertainty of their fate. However, 
the cry of the rabbit stopped rather suddenly, and 
Bysshe growled more savagely than before ; but 
there seemed no reason to keep awake, so I went 
to sleep again. When I next awoke, I had such a 
terrible fright that I was unable to sleep another 
wink that night. My first half-waking thought 
was that I was back again at old Higgler Polhill's, 
in the room where they pull out the feathers, and 
that featherless fowls were flying all round me 
screaming as loudly as they could. Fortunately, 
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although without thinking, or indeed knowing, 
what I was doing, I flew up off my perch on to a 
ledge just under the roof, and, being by that time 
thoroughly awake, I had sufficient presence of mind 
to remain there, squeezing in between the wood- 
work and the tiles, Streaks of moonlight were 
slanting into the roost-house through the wire- 
netting that covered the open front, and, looking 
down from my ledge of safety, I was able to see 
what was going on below without being seen 
myself. 

There certainly was a lot of flying, fluttering, 
and screaming, and feathers were scattered right 
and left ; but instead of the flight of feather- 
less fowls I had seen in my waking dream, 1 saw 
only too plainly that the fowls making this dis- 
turbance were my poor companions of the roost. 
Needless to say, the cause of all the excitement was 
the much-dreaded fox, who had broken in at last. 
Rather long in proportion to his height, and 
coloured something like the red cattle on the farm, 
he was not unlike some dogs I have seen, although 
not a bit like Bysshe ; but he had such a great tail, 
and the same disagreeable scent, which seemed to 
fill the house and made me feel quite ill. I was, 
however, much too scared to continue looking at 
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him, and did not open my eyes again until the 
fluster had ceased. 

Down on the floor lay most of my brothers and 
sisters upon a carpet of feathers, like fowls frozen 
to death in the snow. The fox had disappeared, 
and by the moonlight I saw that a corner of the 
wire-netting had been pushed in ; but although all 
was quiet enough within, there was plenty of noise 
outside. Bysshe barking as she had never done 
before, the guinea-fowls creaking as though all the 
gates were swinging upon rusty hinges in a tempest, 
and an indescribable babel of ducks, geese, and 
turkeys, mingled with the cackling of hens in the 
other roosts. 

Would no one hear, and come to the rescue ? 
It is dreadful to think how utterly helpless we are 
in such an emergency. I suppose that when fowls 
lived in a jungle they were able to fly better than 
we can, and to roost up in safer places ; but no 
doubt there were many more cruel beasts and birds 
of prey than we are afraid of in this country. I 
have always thought that if people make us live in 
houses, which we don't care much about, they 
should at least make them quite safe. It really 
seems rather silly to think that men like master 
and Sam cannot make roost-houses strong enough 
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to keep out a fox ; I have never heard of foxes 
breaking into their houses, so think they could 
protect us better if they would only take the 
trouble. I can never quite understand why they 
seem to wish to keep foxes as well as fowls : the 
two will never agree ; and although they make a 
great fuss about hunting and killing foxes — just as 
though they did not want them at all — yet I know, 
from what I have heard Sam say, that they would 
be terribly angry if there were none to hunt. It is 
just the same with pheasants, and partridges, and a 
lot of other things ; they go on killing them until 
one would think they wished to destroy them all, 
and yet the very next year they do all they can to 
get a lot more, only to have the trouble of killing 
all over again. They are very odd, these humans, 
and I cannot even begin to understand some of 
their remarkable ways ; but I must not worry my 
brains about such things any more, or I shall be 
getting another headache. 

At last, when most of the noise and all the 
danger was over, I heard the sleepy voice of 
Silly Sam call out to Bysshe to be quiet ; and 
the yellow flicker of a lantern mingled with the 
pale moonlight as he crossed the yard. He 
went straight to the stable and loosed Bysshe, 
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and then they both came to our roost and 
looked in. 

' Looks like as ef they be all done for, ol' gal,' he 
said to Bysshe; and she wagged her tail just enough 
to show that she heard him as she ran from one 
fowl to the other and sniffed at them. Then he 
lifted the lantern to look at the perches, and caught 
sight of me. 

' Ef I bain't silly, it's the speckled un— the one 
wot mester's so choice on too.' 

Bysshe looked up, gave a short bark of recogni- 
tion, and wagged her tail — furiously this time ; but, 
my legs being all trembly with fright, I thought it 
best to remain where I was, so just blinked my 
eyes and did not move. When he had taken in 
the meaning of it all, Sam got more alive than I 
had ever seen him, and walked away across the 
yard very quickly, with Bysshe following close 
to his heels. I heard him hammering loudly at 
master's door, and soon there were two or three 
voices all talking at once ; I think one belonged to 
Jack ; and it seemed to come from one of those 
glass-covered holes they have high up in their 
house — near their perches I expect, so that the 
light may wake them up in the morning. They 
soon came back, bringing master with them ; and 
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when they had fumbled about with the broken 
netting and put a plank across the hole, they went 
round the other buildings, and as I did not see or 
hear anything more of them that night, I expect 
they went home to sleep again. But Bysshe was 
not chained up as usual, and once or twice before 
morning I saw her in the streaks of moonlight as 
she trotted round the yard. 

There were no more sounds ; in fact, the stillness 
seemed at last almost as dreadful as the previous 
noises, and I longed to hear even an owl, or a rat, 
or a cat, or anything. I simply could not sleep, but 
just crouched on my ledge and listened, and 
listened — to nothing. I have not had many 
sleepless nights during my life, but on that and the 
one or two other occasions I have noticed that 
there are some hours of darkness when there is 
scarcely a sound to be heard ; and on that night 
the want of any noise or movement became at last 
almost more than I could bear, and I was upon the 
point of cackling just to relieve the monotony and 
prove, that there was some life in the world, when 
suddenly a cock crowed. Then one little corner of 
the sky turned from black to grey, and it all began 
to grow a little lighter; I cannot tell you how 
thankful I was to see the sun when at last he 
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climbed up over the top of the High field, although 
by that time Sam had been about again for some 
while, and very soon master and Jack appeared. 
Jack in particular was very excited, and talked to 
every one about the adventures of the night ; and as 
soon as he opened the door you may be sure I went 
outside ; but I did miss the others, who still lay on 
the floor just as the fox had left them, and never 
moved at all. However, as I never remember 
anything for very long at a time, I dare say I 
should have forgotten them soon after I had finished 
breakfast and had a run on the fields had not Fred 
the gamekeeper come into the yard with master. 
Sam had been sent for him, that he might see what 
the fox had done ; and whilst he was counting the 
fowls, and telling master what a trouble the fox was 
among the pheasants, Mr. Feyth came in at the 
gate, and said that if Fred would tell him how 
many there were, the Hunt would make good the 
loss to master. I remember it struck me at the 
time that it was a very funny thing that Mr. Feyth 
should want pheasants as well as foxes, and that, 
although the fox killed his pheasants and he killed 
them both, yet he would rather pay for the loss of 
the fowls than let master kill the fox for him and 
end all the trouble ; but there, I am beginning to 
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think too much again, and my thoughts are getting 
so confused that my poor head feels quite weak. 
What a number of headaches you humans have 
given me in my time, trying to puzzle out the 
meaning of your queer ways ! I wonder whether 
your heads ever ache with trying to understand us ; 
but I don't believe you try hard enough for that, 
or you would treat us differently in a number of 
ways if you had really thought much about us and 
our wants. 

There is something more I can tell you about 
that fox, but it must be in strict confidence, and 
on no account must you tell Mr. Feyth or Fred 
the gamekeeper, because I think it would make 
them very sad to know what happened to him. 
He is dead. I know all about it, and so does Sam ; 
but no one else does, whatever they may think. 

It was the second night after the terrible one I 
have just told you about, and I had gone to roost 
in the next shed to the one in which my poor com- 
panions had been killed ; but as the upper part of 
the partition dividing the two was made of wire- 
netting, I was able to see that, although the 
dead chickens had been taken away, nothing else 
had been moved, and the floor was still covered 
with feathers. I remember noticing, too, that, 
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although the gap in the outer netting had been 
strongly mended, the door had been left wide open. 
I gave the matter no second thought, because I 
knew there were no birds roosting in there. I had 
gone in when it got dusk simply from habit, but 
Sam had turned me out and shut me in the next 
shed, where I settled down on the perch and went 
to sleep. Some hours after, I woke up and found 
that Silly Sam had gone into the other shed, and 
was fastening something to the top of the open 
door ; but he soon went away, calling Bysshe to 
follow him, and the stable-door was shut with a 
bang, and all was quiet again. I suppose that the 
fright of two nights before had rather unnerved 
me, because even the slight disturbance of Sam's 
unusual visit was sufficient to make me restless 
and wakeful ; and although I changed my position 
two or three times, I did not feel at all inclined to 
go to sleep again. 

In about half an hour, or it may have been an 
hour — I am a bad judge of time, but the moon 
was shining brightly — Bysshe began to growl, and 
I thought I could hear a rustling in the straw of 
the yard, and soon after I was quite sure that I 
could detect the soft sound of lightly treading 
pads on the damp earth outside the shed. This 
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happened two or three times, with short, silent 
intervals, but Bysshe did not cease her growling. 
Presently the sounds were quite close to me, and I 
knew that some animal was breathing hot breath 
the other side of the partition, and the overpower- 
ing scent told me that the fox had returned. 
Before I could move or cry out there was a sharp 
snap, and the door of the shed which the fox had 
entered shut with a bang. Beyond a short snarl, 
the fox made no sound of alarm, but I could hear 
him breathing quickly as he passed round and 
round the walls, looking for a place in which to 
hide, or a hole through which he might escape ; 
and although I was very much afraid, I was just a 
little bit sorry for him, remembering my own 
feelings at Higgler PolhhTs when I found that his 
fattening-coops were really death-traps. I wonder 
if you know what it is to fear and hate and be 
sorry and glad all at the same time, and about the 
same thing ; at any rate, I have lived long enough 
on this farm to know that happy and sad feelings 
are very much mixed up, but that the happy ones 
generally come to the top in time — just like the 
cream in the dairy-pans. 

But I was telling you about the fox, and have 
given way to the stupid habit of wandering off 
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on a side-track, which I very much fear you will 
say is the sign of old age ; not that you can afford 
to laugh at that, because you will no doubt do the 
same one day, if you live long enough, as I hope 
you will. Well, the next thing that happened was 
that I heard the stable door open, and by the 
light of the moon I caught sight of Sam coming 
towards the sheds, with a heavy stick in his hand ; 
and then he went into the one where the fox was, 
and shut the door again quickly. 

After that a lot of things seemed to happen all 
at once, and I became too flustered to keep account 
of all I heard, except a sharp yelp at the end ; and 
then there was a long silence, which was broken at 
last by Sam saying to himself: 

' It be a deal safer than a shot-gun.' 

The next morning, as Fred the gamekeeper 
crossed the farm on his way to feed the pheasants 
in the shaw, as he did every day to keep them 
from straying on to some one else's land, he called 
out to Sam that he had found a dead fox on the 
turnpike, which looked as though it had been run 
over in the night. 

' Ah,' said Sam, with a shake of his head, ' we'm 
got a lot to thank they motters for.' 



CHAPTER VI 

LIFE ON THE FOREST 

It was such a big space that I felt smaller than I 
had ever thought myself to be, although I had 
grown quite a lot in the months before ; and there 
were no hedges or gates as there are on the farm, 
so that the largeness was very confusing at first. 
It was just a great open endless sort of place, and 
so high up that I could see more land and sky 
than I had ever imagined. I did not know why it 
was called a forest until I had lived on it for some 
time, and then I found out that it had once been 
covered with trees ; but since they had been cut 
down in the long ago, it was only a forest in name. 
It rather frightened me at first, because I felt lost 
and lonely in a sort of everywhere, with a home 
nowhere ; but when time had worn off that sensa- 
tion, I found it was really a very jolly place after 
all. It was such a big sort of life, that of the forest, 
but very gentle when I learnt to know it — and that 
is the way with most big things. Somehow I 
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always think of the forest as a great living whole, 
which is not, perhaps, such an odd idea as it may 
sound to those who only know small lives. 

Everywhere there was furze, gorse, bracken, 
heath, purple and white heather, and in some 
places gentian. On the peak of the highest hill, 
where a bleak wind always blew, there swayed the 
stretched-out arms of a solitary clump of gaunt 
firs, of which there were but few on the forest, and 
those mostly on the hill- tops. Just below these 
trees there nestled in a sheltered hollow the cabin 
of old Ezra Videt, the forester. It was not a bit 
like master's house, or the barn, or the stable, or 
any other building on the farm ; but was just a 
large shed, with walls made of rough wood, and a 
roof of thatch, upon which the moss grew thick and 
green. The floor was of earth beaten hard, and 
upon a great slab of stone at one end a fire of 
forest-peat and wood always glowed and smouldered. 
There was always a large iron pot hanging over it 
by a chain, and the chain went up a big black hole 
right out of sight. I do not know what was in the 
pot, but it smelt good. 

You may wonder how I know anything about 
the inside of the cabin, but it was quite as much 
my home as Ezra's, and he never drove me out or 
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seemed to notice where I went. There were some 
other fowls there, and a few geese — a mixed crowd, 
about which I shall have something to tell you 
presently — and we all walked in and out of the 
cabin as we liked ; and so did Joe the terrier, who 
always went away across the forest with old Videt, 
and took no more notice of us than his master. 
Then there was a pony that was generally wander- 
ing round about with his legs hobbled, and who 
only came into a shelter roughly made of faggots 
when the weather was very bad. He had such a 
rough shaggy coat that he did not seem to mind 
anything very much, and usually preferred to 
remain out in the open with his back to the wind, 
and his mane blowing all over his eyes, just like 
the feathers of those idiotic crested fowls, whose 
life must be a misery in wind or rain. In a pound 
at the side of the pony's shelter were some pigs, 
but I had very little to do with them — remember- 
ing Judy and her baby elephants ; and at the back 
of the cabin was a cabbage-patch, with a fence 
along two sides and a stream running past at the 
bottom. 

Last of all, there was Lois, who fed and looked 
after us all, and who called old Ezra Videt ' father.' 
Ezra was a tall man with large black eyes, and long 
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hair falling down almost to his shoulders and grow- 
ing nearly all over his face ; the colour of his face 
was nearly as dark, and he covered his head with a 
black thing shaped very much like a beehive. 
This reminds me that I do not like bees. 1 once 
pecked at one in a little hole at the bottom of a 
hive, and before I knew whether I had hit or 
missed it, hundreds of bees came out of that hole 
like water running out of a tap ; and what happened 
afterwards always made me rather doubtful of Ezra 
Videt when his head was in his hive. 

Lois was rather like him about the eyes, but her 
hair was longer, and none of it grew out of her 
cheeks, which were brown and pink mixed to- 
gether ; and she was different from most of the 
other humans I had then seen, because her feet 
were not black and made in one piece like those of 
master and Sam, but were white and separated 
into toes, something like mine, only thicker. 

But perhaps you are wondering again, and wish 
to know how it was that I went to live on the 
forest at all. I must tell you first that some 
months had passed since the fox had come to the 
farm, months during which nothing very exciting 
or unusual happened. Then the days grew longer 
again, and the grass began to get taller, and the 
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trees budded ; the birds sang more joyfully, and 
the flowers opened in the woods — some yellow, 
some blue, and others violet — and I grew so big 
that the old hens admitted me to their most select 
circles. At last, I realized that I had ' grown up,' 
and master knew it too. I heard him talking 
about me one day to Sam, who actually said I was 
the ' pick of the bunch,' which I think he meant as 
a compliment, although, of course, it depends upon 
the bunch, doesn't it ? It was master's opinion that 
the colour of my feathers was so pure that he 
thought I should do him credit at the great show, 
although, of course, I thought the credit would 
belong to me ; and since then I have had an idea 
that I might just as easily have been hatched a 
miserable mongrel, which would have been no 
credit to either of us. I am not sure that even 
mongrels really are miserable themselves, so that 
you see the whole question becomes more difficult 
when one thinks about it too much ; and it is 
perhaps just as well for none of us to be too proud 
of qualities for which we are not directly respon- 
sible. Nevertheless I was good-looking, and am 
only telling you the facts as they come in my story, 
which is not really boasting, is it ? 

A few days after that conversation between 
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master and Sam — and very cold, damp days they 
were — some sneezing broke out among the pullets, 
and most of them stood about in corners with their 
heads sunk in their shoulders ; their combs turned 
a dark colour, and they did not want to eat, but 
grew very thin. One day some of them died, and 
then master packed me in a hamper and told Sam 
to take me up to old Ezra Videt on the forest, 
where Sam said he was ' sartin' sure ' there was no 
distemper. I had already seen old Videt several 
times, because he had cut bracken on the forest 
and carted it down to the farm for master, who 
used it in the winter to make beds for the cattle 
and pigs, so of course he was not quite a stranger, 
although Lois was a new sort of human to add to 
my growing experience ; and their home was a very 
strange place, to which, however, I soon grew 
accustomed. 

I saw more of Lois during my stay on the forest 
than I have of most humans; but then, of course, 
there was no one else much to see, and I think she 
was glad of my company when Ezra had gone away 
to his work with Joe trotting at his heels. She 
would often walk about on the short turf where I 
was hunting for insects, or lie on a mossy bank 
where I was sunning myself, and talk to me. I 
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could not understand a great deal that she said, 
but I think she knew what I meant as a rule, and 
I expect she was better able to do so than some 
others, because we all lived together much more on 
the forest than we do on the farm. The only other 
humans who ever came up there were now and 
then parties of people in carriages, who would 
wander about and eat and drink, and then drive 
away again. I rather enjoyed their visits, because 
they always left a lot of food-pickings in the grass : 
but I am sure that Ezra and Lois were glad when 
they had gone, although they did not mind the 
gipsy - people who sometimes came that way ; 
they were, in fact, rather friendly with them, which 
I thought odd, because master would never let them 
come on the farm. 

Then, of course, there was the ranger, but none of 
us liked him. He was so inquisitive about rabbits 
and partridges, and other things of which Ezra would 
rather not talk. I remember once that the ranger 
and Ezra were both very angry, and Lois cried, and 
all the rest of us were very frightened. I must 
tell you all about it, because I have often heard 
master and Sam talk about it, and they always 
laugh, although I do not quite understand why ; it 
was a serious enough affair to me. I must, how- 
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ever, first explain some curious ways they had on 
the forest, which made other people who had never 
lived there think that the foresters were a very wild 
and wicked people. I have lived on the forest, and 
know that the foresters are not really bad people at 
all, but that they only want to go on living in their 
own way, and get angry when other people outside 
interfere with them. I feel very much like that 
myself, and so do most self-respecting fowls that I 
have known, although there are some broken- 
spirited creatures ready to do anything to gain 
favour with the strong ; but as a rule we know 
exactly how we wish to live, and consequently get 
very vexed when stupid people who do not under- 
stand (but think they do) insist upon making us 
live as they say we should. I have talked it all 
over with Lois on the forest, and am sure we quite 
understand one another on this subject. She said 
that the outside people had even made her go to a 
place called school. I am sure I do not know 
where it is, or what it is like ; but she said the forest- 
children had always objected to go there until a few 
years ago, when the other people made them. I 
think perhaps the other people meant it all for the 
best, because they were kind enough to let the 
forest and gipsy children sit all together on a bench 
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by themselves ; and, of course, as Lois said, they 
had no wish to mix with the children of farmers 
and people like that. I was Very much interested 
to know this, because it was quite new to me to 
learn that humans are all sorted out into classes 
like fowls in a show. 1 was naturally glad to hear 
that Lois had been put in a sort of champion 
class. 

Another funny thing they did — I mean the other 
people outside — was to forbid the foresters to cut 
down the gorse and bracken, except at certain 
times in the year ; neither would they let them 
light fires on the forest to burn off the old growth, 
so that the young shoots might grow for their 
animals to feed upon. If they did either of these 
things, the outsiders punished them. You see, those 
that lived outside were many, and the foresters 
were few ; and a strong rooster will always beat a 
weak one, so that I was less surprised than Lois, 
although I can understand the anger of the weak. 
I know I felt quite miserable before 1 grew 
strong enough to hold my own in the farm-yard. 
It was about these things which the foresters were 
told not to do, and yet did, that I began to tell 
you just now, the happening at which the ranger 
and Ezra were angry, at which Lois cried, and the 
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rest of us were frightened, but about which master 
and Sam always laugh. 

One evening, I was slowly picking my way 
towards the cabin, as the sun went down and the 
flittermouse darted and circled in the twilight, 
and passed Lois, who lay upon a bank of heather 
beneath the tall fir-trees on the hill-top. She did 
not notice me, but lay looking over the wide 
valley, over and beyond the mist-hidden ghylls and 
clustering villages, to the grey line of Downs in 
the distance. I did not think anything of that ; it 
was just one of her moods which I expect she had 
because she lived so much alone. Down in the 
mist, in a secluded, sheltered hollow, 1 knew that 
old Vanus, who lived in the nearest cottage across 
the forest, was carrying and stacking the dried 
bracken he had cut before the proper time. I 
expect nothing unusual would have happened if 
he had not chosen a nice easy, smooth place to cut 
it, close to Ezra's cabin, but of course that made 
Ezra angry, because he wanted it for his own use. 
Ezra had said nothing — he seldom spoke much — 
but he watched Vanus from day to day — watched 
him cut, and turn, and toss, and cock, and still 
he said nothing. Earlier that evening I had 
passed Vanus with a pitch of litter on his back. 
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He was carrying and stacking the well -dried 
bracken. 

As I wandered down the slope after passing 
Lois, looking up every now and then from my 
constant searching of the ground for insects, I 
noticed how the wind caught the mist and played 
with it in the valleys, chasing and twirling it 
round, flattening it out, and then mixing it all up 
again with the long wisps that had half escaped, 
when suddenly Lois gave a loud cry, and jumped 
from the heather bank into the rough cart-track 
below. She looked down into the mist with such 
startled eyes that I also turned to look, and saw a 
great tongue of flame shoot up through the mist, 
and rolling smoke was fast mingling with the 
vapour, to the accompaniment of a crackling, roar- 
ing sound. With another cry, louder and wilder 
than the first, she ran past me and headlong down 
the steep slope ; and, without stopping to think, I 
also ran, making straight for the cabin, as fast as 
legs and wings would carry me across the uneven 
ground, and through the entangling growth of 
bracken and heather. 

I lay panting and frightened upon the earth 
floor for some time, and when I had sufficiently 
recovered to look outside again, I saw three very 
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angry men all talking at once, with a burning 
stack of bracken behind them, and the darkness of 
smoke-laden mist over all. The three men were 
Ezra, Vanus, and the ranger, and each was angry 
with the other two. 

It was the next day on the forest that Lois told 
me all about it, and, as far as I could understand 
— she cried as she spoke — old Ezra had waited 
until Vanus had made his stack, and then, just as 
he was putting on the last pitch of bracken, Ezra 
went behind him and set it all on fire. Not only 
was the whole stack burnt, but the fire singed all 
the hair off the face of old Vanus, which pleased 
Ezra as much as the burning of the bracken. 
When master or Sam tell the story, they always 
add that the ranger secured the punishment of 
both the foresters — Vanus being punished for 
cutting litter out of season, and Ezra for lighting 
a fire on the forest ; and when they say that they 
laugh — I often wonder why. 

That which really interested me much more 
than the troubles of the humans was the sad plight 
of the old goose whose nest was burnt out, although 
I think she troubled far less than anyone, as you 
will see when I have told you of her behaviour. 
She was not at all a beautiful goose, poor thing ! 
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but of course she could not help that. The geese 
on the farm were always careful to tell every one 
that their family name had been Toulouse as long 
as anyone could remember, and that no member of 
that family had ever worn any other colours than 
grey and white, and that they set the fashion in 
orange-tinted legs and flesh-coloured bills. But 
whenever the gander heard them he said that his 
coat of pure white was very superior, and was well 
known as the badge of the Embden family, a race, 
he said, whose ganders only married Toulouse 
geese out of pity — for themselves, the geese said. 

The poor old forest-goose wore quite a patch- 
work sort of coat, partly white, with large, uneven 
splashes of grey in the most unusual and unexpected 
places. She never boasted of any family history at 
all, and naturally never ventured to mention 
clothes, but she had a kind heart. She had made 
a nest under a large bush of furze that partly over- 
hung the stream, and the making of it occupied 
her quite a long while. Day after day I watched 
her waddling along with pieces of dry grass, flags 
or sedges, and anything soft she could easily pick 
up and carry ; although she made ever so many 
unnecessary journeys — merely to look at what she 
had already done and rearrange it, as far as I could 
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find out. When at last she had collected enough 
material, and had arranged it to her satisfaction, she 
lined it well with the fine down from her own 
breast, which she plucked for the purpose. I found 
out what it was really like by peeping under the 
bush one day when she was out of sight ; and seeing 
what looked like a large mound of litter, I jumped 
on the top of it and began to scratch it over, which 
is quite a habit of mine. Suddenly, to my great 
astonishment, I uncovered a lot of immense eggs in 
the curiously made nest I have described. I was 
so astonished at the size of the eggs and the 
immensity of the nest that I almost got caught 
in the act of destruction by the unexpected return 
of the goose, and only managed to scramble under 
the thick part of the furze at the back as she came 
in at the front. 

I lay perfectly still, because 1 could tell by her 
hissing how angry she was to find the nest dis- 
turbed, and I watched her carefully collect it 
together in a heap again, and cover the eggs all 
over once more. This occupied her so long that I 
became very cramped, and nearly had a fit through 
trying to hold my breath. I know my face must 
have been blood-red with the effort, when at last 
she went out. I guessed she was looking for the 
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intruder, and, having no wish to meet her in anger, 
I seambled through the prickles and got right away 
as quickly as possible ; but was it not funny of her 
to cover up her eggs whenever she went out for a 
walk ? I suppose she did it to hide them, but I 
should never take all that trouble about a few eggs, 
although, of course, geese never lay so many as a 
hen, so perhaps that is why they are more careful 
about them. It may be that our habits have 
altered more than theirs, since we all lived and did 
as we chose ; but I have never heard that we were 
ever quite so fussy. Anyway, if she was fussy and 
short-tempered, she had a kind heart, as I think I 
have already remarked. 

The night the litter-stack was burnt down the 
flames ran along the dry grass and burnt a large 
patch of furze-bushes, including the one in which 
she had made her nest. She sat on her eggs until 
the fire got too near to be comfortable, and then 
with a great noise she flapped away down the 
stream. The fire stayed a minute or two to burn 
up her nest, and then crept down the bank until 
it was stopped by the stream ; and a wild-duck 
who had nested and hatched a brood of ducklings 
in a tussock just under the bank at the edge of the 
water flew right away into the night, and never 
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came back again. Perhaps she was injured, or 
too frightened ; but we never had any news of 
her, although I made several inquiries, asking 
all the birds and animals that were likely to 
know. 

The next morning, when I went out, the first 
thing I saw was that shabby-coated old goose 
waddling up from the stream as though nothing 
had happened, with all the little ducklings strug- 
gling along behind her. From that day she brought 
them all up just as though they had been her own 
children, although they must have appeared to her 
to be rather small for their age, I should think ; 
but, at any rate, even if she had no ancestors or 
clothes worth speaking of, I am quite sure about 
her kind heart. I happened to say this to the 
little Game bantam-cock, who was Lois's very own ; 
but he quite disagreed with me, and said it was 
only a further proof of her stupidity, and that she 
was evidently so scared by the fire that when she 
found the ducklings she mistook them for the 
goslings she had expected to hatch. He said she 
was quite too idiotic, and could not tell the differ- 
ence ; but although he was supposed to be a wise 
little fellow, I only thought him smart, which is not 
quite the same thing, and seldom as generous. I 
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shall always say the old goose had a kind heart, 
whatever anyone else may think. 

I have often heard Sam say that master was pig- 
headed when he would have things done his own 
way, and as Judy the sow always went her own 
way instead of Sam's, which was generally the 
opposite, I suppose he means that master has a 
mind of his own. I am exactly like that about my 
opinions, and the more anyone argues the firmer I 
hold them ; only I call it hen-headed, because you 
can't drive hens, and besides, it sounds more polite. 
I should no more have expected the Game bantam- 
cock to agree with me than he could possibly have 
imagined I should accept his view. When equal 
and opposite forces meet there is usually a pretty 
big noise, and when the smith has been shoeing 
the horses at the farm, I have heard him say that 
his anvil hits the hammer just as hard as the 
hammer strikes the anvil ; so, in the same way, 
although the Game bantam-cock and I argued 
rather loudly whenever we met, we continued 
firmly to hold our own opinions about the old 
forest goose. 

Lois was very much pleased about the ducklings, 
and quite agreed with me about the kindness, 
although 1 think she was rather afraid of the goose, 
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because she had once had her toes bitten by it ; but 
I am almost sure that Ezra would have taken the 
view of the Game bantam-cock if he had troubled 
about the matter, but he had quite enough trouble 
of his own at the time. 

A few days after the fire master came up on to the 
forest, and was pleased to find that I was uninjured, 
and in good health. He told Ezra that he wished 
to look at me, but he was obliged to do so walking 
about, because, of course, it was quite absurd of 
Lois to think she could catch me out in the open ; 
and I knew better than to let her drive me indoors 
as she wanted to do. She did nearly catch me once 
against the wire-netting which ran round the garden, 
but I only lost a few feathers, and then master 
told her to stop, or my plumage would be damaged 
for the show. When I knew she had been made 
to give up the chase I remained round about to 
hear what master had to say, and was very much 
disappointed that he did not again refer to the 
subject, because at that time I did not quite know 
what it meant ; and as it evidently had something 
to do with me, I was naturally anxious to find out 
more about it. But the only thing I could learn 
was that master had brought three more fowls to 
stay on the forest, and that they were all going to 
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the same show with me. One of them I already knew, 
but the other two were strangers, although they were 
all three something alike in general appearance. 

The one I knew was a cousin who had been 
brought up on the farm with me. Naturally, there- 
fore, she belonged to the Sussex family, but to the 
light branch, and mine was the speckled ; whilst 
there is a third called the red — the members of 
each branch being known by the colour of their 
plumage. As you may imagine, I much prefer the 
speckled feathers, if they are nicely and evenly 
marked, as mine are, although I am quite ready to 
admit that my light cousins wear very effective- 
looking colours. They somehow always remind me 
of the fur which high-up humans wear, and call 
ermine, although why they wear nasty stoats' skins 
I cannot understand. This cousin of mine was 
clothed all in white, except for a band of black- 
tipped feathers round her neck, with more black 
tips in her wings and some in her tail ; so you see 
she had quite a distinguished appearance. It was, 
however, very odd that, although the other two 
who were brought with her wore very much the 
same sort of feathers, they belonged to quite 
different families of whose existence I had never 
heard until then. 
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One was a light Brahma pullet, very much like 
my cousin in colour, but with quite a lot of feathers 
all down her legs and over her feet— very draggly 
and uncomfortable in wet weather, I should think. 
Poor thing! she had so much plumage altogether, 
and it took so long to keep it all in even decent 
order, that I really felt quite glad my own legs 
were uncovered ; not that she seemed to mind, but 
was, on the contrary, rather boastful about it, and 
inclined to make rude remarks about my appear- 
ance, which both I and my cousin resented with our 
beaks. She was always talking about her Asiatic 
ancestors, who must have been a slow, sleepy race, 
without any spirit, I should say, if she took after 
them ; but the other pullet who came with her 
and my cousin, and called herself a Columbian 
Wyandotte, told us in confidence that the Brahma 
family were said by some to be Americans. I can, 
however, hardly believe that, although, of course, 
they may have travelled to this country by way of 
New York, as the Wyandotte said her own family 
had done. At any rate, I gathered from some con- 
versation I overheard afterwards at the great show 
that the humans could not agree on the point ; but 
why some of them got so excited about the history 
of such a bunch of fluff has always been a mystery 
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to me. They do worry themselves about such 
trifles, whereas I am sure I do not in the least bit 
mind where humans came from, provided they feed 
and house me well — the only things which seem to 
me to really matter. 

The Columbian Wyandotte was dressed in very 
nearly the same way as the other two, but wore no 
feathers on her bright yellow legs, and was ever so 
much more sprightly. I think, however, if I were 
in her place, I should change my name, because, you 
know, I have actually heard people call that pullet 
a ' dotte,' a word I would never think of repeating 
in her hearing. I am sure if anyone called me a 
'speck' I should feel quite insulted, so it is fortunate 
that no one has ever thought of it. 

There was one peculiarity about those two 
pullets which my light cousin and I soon found 
out : they had no combs worth speaking of — 
nothing for the enemy to hang on to, you know, 
which is a great advantage in a scrimmage, par- 
ticularly if the other side has a pretty good one. 
It does not seem quite fair, does it ? Talking of 
combs reminds me of two specially good sorts I 
have met with in my time. One, or rather two, 
belonged to a French bird I once knew, who 
rejoiced in the extraordinary name of La Fleche ; 
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and when I say two, I mean that its comb was 
divided, and grew out like two soft red horns on 
the top of its head, so that when I made a peck at 
one and missed it, I nearly always caught the 
other. Mademoiselle generally had a sore head 
when she had been anywhere within my reach ; not 
that I really disliked her, but because I could not 
resist the temptation of pulling those handles on 
her head. The other peculiar comb was worn by 
another French fowl, Monsieur Houdan, and it 
was like a large strawberry-leaf spread over his 
forehead ; but as it grew on a rooster, it would 
have been too risky to make a close inspection. I 
wonder why French fowls have such funny fashions 
in headgear. 

In our family the comb really is a comb — a 
straightforward affair, and something to be proud 
of, standing up, as it does, in one piece, from the 
front to the back of the head, with a row of nice 
even spikes all along its edge : every one can see 
that it is what it is intended to be ; whereas the 
Brahma said hers was called the pea type, and the 
Wyandotte's the rose pattern— names much more 
suggestive of vegetables than the crowning glory 
of a fowl. 

Considering these and other disadvantages of 
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appearance and behaviour, I must admit that the 
two pullets got on very well under the careful 
supervision of my light cousin and myself. I put 
it in this way for the sake of politeness, because, 
naturally, I managed my cousin as well as the 
others, although it would have been a want of tact 
to show it or mention the fact. The little Game 
bantam-cock was my most useful ally in keeping 
the other fowls in their place on the forest, because, 
although there was so much room, it soon became 
necessary to teach the new-comers that it was not 
all their private property. He was such a little 
fellow, but there was a wonderful amount of spirit 
in his small body, and a great deal of it was con- 
centrated in his spurs, which were very sharp and 
long. I had a great respect for him, having 
experienced his peculiar form of concentrated 
sharpness when I was myself a new-comer. 

He had a wife and the tiniest family of little 
chicks I have ever seen, but he certainly looked 
after them all very well, although I think they 
must have been very easy to mislay in such a great 
wilderness. The only one who could afford to 
laugh at the bantam family was the old goose, and 
she did not do it unkindly, I am sure ; but they 
must have appeared to be such dwarfs to so large a 
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bird. I have often seen her shake her fat broad 
sides with laughter when watching the little 
creatures, and she would certainly have destroyed 
the whole brood with one of her great webbed feet 
if she had been a less deliberate walker. 

Master left us all upon the forest until the 
autumn, when it became rather bleak, and the rain 
made swamps in some places ; and with the coming 
of November one was never very safe far away 
from the cabin, on account of the fox-hunting. 
When that commenced there was not even the 
same amount of security that there is on the farm ; 
it was all so open and undivided that the hounds 
and huntsmen would come up suddenly over the 
rising ground before there was time to find shelter. 
But these excitements and discomforts did not 
last long — at any rate, as far as I and my com- 
panions from the farm were concerned. 

It was early in November that we were given 
our first water-bath. I do not like water, except 
for drinking purposes, although I understand you 
always bathe in it ; alas, I have found out by sad 
experience that fowls are always washed before 
going to a show. My usual bath is dusty, and of 
course dust is not wet, because when it rains on 
dust there is mud, and I wait until it gets dry 
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again before I have another bath. For ordinary 
washing purposes I think water is as unnecessary 
as it is troublesome and unpleasant. There is 
nothing like dust to get right down to the roots 
of the feathers, and well shaken in, it is very 
cleansing, and shaken out, it is done with. It is 
otherwise with water, as you must very well know, 
although you have no proper feathers. Of course, 
ducks are different, and you know that water runs 
so easily off their backs because they carry a little 
supply of oil about with them, and put it on 
their feathers when necessary. Naturally, water- 
fowl like water, but I like dust, and do not under- 
stand their ideas at all. 

I really thought at first that Lois and master 
were going to drown me. It was in the cabin 
before the big fire, and there were several tubs 
of water. Master held me and dipped me into a 
tub of warm water until all my feathers were wet 
through, and then Lois rubbed a lot of white 
bubbles and froth all over me, until my poor body 
was quite sore and my feathers all felt out of joint. 
Then she rinsed it off in the other tubs, all except 
some which got into my eyes and made them cry 
dreadfully. Last of all, I was plunged into a tub 
of quite cold water, from which I was taken and 
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squeezed and rubbed nearly dry. I almost forgot 
to say that I was screaming all the time, except 
when I got a beakful of froth. After the water- 
bath I was placed in a wire cage before the fire, 
and was surprised to find my feathers soon got 
all right ; and when Lois had rubbed them down 
with a silk handkerchief, they were really much 
more glossy than they had ever been before. I am 
not quite sure, though, whether the improvement 
was worth so much fuss ; but as I was washed first, 
I found it great fun watching the frantic struggles 
of the others when their turn came. 

In the evening, when I had thoroughly recovered 
from this extraordinary treatment, and had had a 
good meal on the floor of the cabin, master rubbed 
some oily stuff on my comb and wattles, and put 
me in a wicker hamper lined with canvas. At one 
side there was hanging a large piece of cabbage, 
and at the other a lump of moist bread. Then 
followed many hours of darkness and indescribable 
joltings, part of the time, I think, in a cart, and part 
in something else which ran more smoothly, but 
swayed about a great deal, and made me feel dizzy. 
What with the natural darkness of the night and 
the thickness of the canvas, I really could not see 
anything, and can only guess at what happened. 
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As for feeding, I could not see the food even if I 
had been inclined to eat it. All I know is that we 
were going on and on all night, but whether on or 
under or over the ground I cannot tell ; and the 
buzzing in my ears and head was awful. I feel 
sure, though, that we must have been travelling in 
some way, although some of the fowls on the farm 
have since said that it was only a nightmare, or 
that I have imagined it in my old age ; but that is 
simply jealousy on their part. The reason I am so 
sure of the fact is that when it got light again, and 
I was taken out of the hamper, I found I was in 
quite a new place, and one which was so very 
strange, and unlike anything I had seen, that no 
fowl could possibly have imagined it. I think that 
when I have told you of its marvels you will agree 
with me ; at any rate, I am certain I have not 
enough imagination to have made up the whole 
story. 
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great one at the Palace, he has never sent any of 
the other fowls for exhibition. My light cousin 
and the Misses Brahma and Columbian Wyandotte, 
who, you may remember, went with me, never 
returned. Sam says I am the only one that 
master is really ' choice on,' and that he sold the 
others at the show rather than trouble to have 
them home again ; so that I do not think they 
could have been thought very well of, or awarded 
any prizes. However that may be, I returned 
alone to tell my story, which was most unfortunate 
for my credit. 

I saw and heard so many things that I cannot 
quite tell how to disentangle them and find the 
proper commencement. It took place so very long 
ago, and now I am very old, and have already told 
you that my memory is rather disconnected, so that 
if you do not receive the impressions in quite the 
same order in which I did, it cannot be helped, 
although I will do my best. As a matter of fact, 
it was a series of impressions, and sometimes I 
received two or three all at once, and some of them 
were as sharp and clear as the buildings in the yard, 
whilst others were shadowy and far off, like the 
Downs in the distance ; but they have all remained 
somewhere in my head, and I think I can recall 
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them if I try very hard, and you do not interrupt. 
I hate questions and interruptions when I am 
telling a story. 

My first impression was of a mixture of distinct 
and indistinct objects, some of which were familiar, 
although most were strange, mingled with a 
curiously weird blending of sounds; but above 
all there arose an endless crowing and cackling, 
as though a thousand farm-yards had been thrown 
together in a struggling heap, with me in the 
middle. I tried to look all ways at once for a hole 
into which I could creep, or an opening by which I 
could escape ; but if I ran against the bars at one 
side I saw a great hand, or at the other side a 
human face peered at me, and when I tried to fly 
I found more bars above. I remember, too, that 
when I looked up through those bars the sky 
appeared to be very distinct and low down, with 
its edges propped up on pillars ; but when I 
became more accustomed to the queer surround- 
ings, and had collected my wits a little, I found it 
was not the sky at all, but just the biggest roof you 
ever saw. It was all made of clear stuff, through 
which the sun shone but no rain fell, so that I 
could feel the warmth of one, but not the wetness 
of the other, which was very odd and puzzling. 
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The day of arrival was one long excitement, and 
although it was not very early when I was trans- 
ferred from my hamper to the cage, it was made 
longer than usual by great lights up in the queer 
roof which glared and fizzed, just like bright, white- 
hot stars that had been dropped too low out of the 
sky when the sun went down. Men were hurry- 
ing on all sides with hampers, from which others 
were taking fowls in endless succession, whilst yet 
more men were bringing round food and water for 
us all. By that time I was almost starved, having 
had no real opportunity to eat and drink with any 
degree of comfort since I left the forest late the 
night before ; certainly there had been food in the 
hamper, which bumped against me in the dark — a 
hard cabbage on one side, and half a loaf on the 
other — but I had not eaten much. The sight of a 
fresh clean meal and a tin of cool water naturally, 
therefore, occupied my very special attention for 
some considerable time ; after which I felt very 
refreshed and more steady in my nerves ; but, being 
still very weary, I sat down on the sanded floor of 
the cage and began to doze. I really believe that 
the continual noise and bustle, which was going on 
all round me just the same, at last helped me to 
sleep ; and even when a man placed a piece of 
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white cardboard with a number on it between the 
bars I felt too listless to be scared, and soon after 
dropped off into a sound sleep which nothing 
disturbed until the morning. 

I awoke very early the next day ; but what an 
awakening ! Was it all reality, or half or entirely 
a dream ? A dream or a nightmare — perhaps mad- 
ness ? Have you ever awoke in the early dawn, 
when the darkness and the light are struggling, 
but the light has not yet secured the victory, and 
wondered where you were, and how you got there, 
and longed for power and pluck to peck yourself 
where it would hurt, to make sure you are alive, 
and a real fowl or human ? At any rate, I hope 
that you have never had such a head as mine was 
that morning — the inside of it I mean, of course. I 
suppose it was the travelling and noise ; but when 
a little bantam crowed — somewhere that sounded 
miles away— and hundreds of roosters took up the 
challenge with all kinds of voices, and on all the 
notes ever invented, each sound shot through my 
poor brain separately and yet altogether, and my 
head seemed to split open and join up again with a 
bang each time. I put my aching head under my 
wing to shut out the sounds, and tried to think of 
the great stillness of the forest ; but as it was no 
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use I stood up and stretched, gave my wings a flap, 
and cackled. After breakfast I began to feel 
better, and more able to take an intelligent interest 
in my surroundings. 

The cage I was in was open, except for bars at 
the front and top, with zinc sides and floor and 
more bars at the back, which was, however, covered 
with a piece of canvas. From the front I could 
see long rows of similar cages opposite with a fowl 
of some sort in each, and over the top of them 
somewhere beyond there were the immense leaves 
of a queer sort of vegetable, much bigger and 
more spiky than cabbages, and altogether different 
from anything growing on the farm or the forest, or 
in the woods. I watched those odd vegetables for 
a long time before I could make out what else 
there was funny about them, and then it suddenly 
struck me that it was the want of movement that I 
missed. All tall green things growing out in the 
country generally sway about, even if it is ever so 
little, but those big leaves were motionless ; and so 
I made the discovery that there was no wind 
blowing in that place, which surprised me, because 
it was so large and open. There was some water, 
though, but even that seemed to live a sort of 
topsy-turvy life, quite unlike any I had seen before. 
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The water on the farm and forest, when it is able 
to move at all, always moves downwards, but the 
water I saw in the mid so of those spiky -leaved 
vegetables moved upwards first, and then, when 
it got to some invisible place in the air — as it did 
nearly every time — down it came again. But it 
was no sooner down than up it shot once more, and 
never appeared to get tired of doing the same thing. 
At any rate, it persevered all the three days I was 
there ; but I thought that perhaps if it had taken a 
rest it might have got up a bit higher when it was 
fresh— if that was what it really wanted to do. 
Very likely it wished to get into a cloud again, 
although, as the rain could not get in, I do not 
quite see how it could expect to get out. 

Round the pond place, from which the water 
was trying so patiently but unsuccessfully to reach 
the roof, there were a number of posts, and upon 
the top of each there stood the most remarkable 
birds I have ever seen. They were of various 
colours, and all they did was to stand and scream all 
day long, whilst some varied the monotony by 
occasionally making their feathers stand on end on 
their heads. I do not know what they were, 
except that they were far too wearying to be 
ordinary fowls. 
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When I first looked up in the morning I was 
rather scared at something I had not noticed in the 
confusion of the day before. Almost over my head 
were two great hoofs of a gigantic horse, which I 
expected every moment would come down and crush 
me ; but after cowering for some time in a corner, 
I found he did not move, so I had a good look at 
him. He was standing with his hind-legs on a 
large block of stone, which was just at the back of 
the cages ; and on his back sat a very large man 
with a cloth wrapped round him instead of the 
usual things humans are dressed in. The most 
astonishing thing was that neither the horse nor 
his rider moved, but just kept carefully balanced 
in that absurd manner all the days I was there. 
Perhaps they were like the prickly-leaved vegetables, 
waiting for a wind to move ; in which case they 
are most probably still waiting, balanced on the tips 
of the horse's hind-feet. I once told old Kitty, the 
grey pony on the farm, about that silent, immovable 
horse and rider ; but although she generally speaks 
gently, she said quite crossly that she did not believe 
a word of it. She said that of course she could 
not be so sure about the man, but was quite certain 
that no horse could stand still so long ; and to 
show the impossibility of the thing, she tried to 
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balance herself in the way I had described it to her, 
but she made such an exhibition of herself on her 
poor spavined old legs that I laughed outright. 
We have never mentioned the subject since. 

I suppose it is possible to get used to anything 
in time, and 1 expect that if a fox could only keep 
still for a few days I should take no more notice of 
it than I did of that horse and rider, when the first 
uneasy doubts had passed away. In one of my 
efforts to get a full view of the extraordinary 
object, I jumped up, and by holding on to a cross- 
bar was able to get my head out between the bars 
at the top. I found there was such an extensive 
view that I repeated the experiment, and had a 
good look round. As far as I could see — and that 
was as long a distance as across our High field at 
the widest part — there stretched rows of cages similar 
to the one I was in, all arranged in avenues which got 
closer and closer together, and smaller and smaller, 
the farther away they were, until I believe they 
ended up in a point somewhere out of sight at the 
far end. At any rate, that is how it appeared to 
me, although I have since wondered what sort of 
fowls could have been in the smallest and most 
pointed ones — ever so much smaller than ordinary 
bantams, of course. 
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Tap, tap, tap ! ' Are you there ?' 

It was a young pullety voice, but so near that I 
jumped down from looking out at the top, and 
stood on the floor of the cage listening. 

' Halloo ! halloo ! Are you there V 

This time I was sure the tapping was on the zinc 
side of the cage, so I quickly tapped back, and 
said: 

' Who are you ?' 

' I'm Miss Buff-Rock. Who are you V 

I did not tell her who I was, because I thought 
it was an impertinent question for a young pullet 
to ask in such an abrupt manner ; but I thought I 
might perhaps get a glimpse of my inquisitive 
neighbour by looking round the corner of the 
front bars. She evidently had a somewhat similar 
thought, because directly I put my head out it 
knocked up against hers ; so I promptly pulled her 
comb and retired, whilst she craned her neck 
round the corner, and abused me in a very rude 
manner. 

Pretending to take no notice of her insolence, I 
looked round the opposite corner, and found I was 
next door to another Speckled Sussex on that side — 
evidently a relative, although I did not remember 
to have seen her before. I was just beginning to 
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cross-question her regarding her antecedents, when 
that impudent pullet at the other side made such a 
frantic effort to reach me tnat a man who was 
passing gave her a slap on the head to make her 
quiet. My relative and I clucked with pleasure, 
and I remarked — just loud enough for every one to 
hear — in a tone of exaggerated sympathy, ' Poor 
Miss Bluff-Buff!' 

1 have noticed that nothing annoys a fowl so 
much as to miscall its name ; hut, anyhow, her 
family was new enough to he grateful for any name 
a Sussex fowl might deign to give it, I should 
think. Buff-Rock indeed ! I call her a mongrel 
dressed up in the borrowed plumage of that most 
respectable old family the Cochins — although how 
she managed to get it on is a mystery to me, but 
perhaps it is only imitation, after all. 

There were quite a number of imitators at that 
show dressed up in bad copies of the well-known 
Cochin colours, and calling themselves by all kinds 
of new-fangled names. It really quite disgusts any 
fowl with a respectable family history to see the 
way in which these new families spring up from 
nowhere in particular, and pass themselves off as 
somebodies. I had no idea before of the extent to 
which modern feathered society had degenerated, 
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and of how easy it must be to impose upon the 
credulity of humans. Of course, the ornamentality 
of these ' varieties-come-lately,' as I call them, is a 
matter of taste, which must be mostly bad, seeing 
that their feathers are all begged, borrowed, or 
stolen ; and as for useful qualities, the less said the 
better regarding some of these parvenus. 

I suppose I must unconsciously have expressed 
my thoughts rather loudly, because a huge long- 
legged black rooster in a cage opposite, who, I 
gathered, called himself an Orpington, shouted 
across in a very aggressive tone : 

' Is there much mud in Sussex, mum V 

' I beg your pardon, Mr. Gawkington,' I replied, 
' I was not aware that I spoke ; but if I did, my 
remarks were addressed to Miss Gruff-Cock, or I 
should say Miss Fluff-Block.' 

How tiresome these new names are to remember ! 

Hearing a hoarse chuckle somewhere below, I 
looked down, and was surprised to find that there 
were other cages under mine, and that in the one 
just beneath my floor was a Buff-Cochin, who had 
evidently been listening to the conversation with 
much interest and satisfaction, although she had 
taken no part in it ; but then, as I remembered, her 
family had a reputation for quiet but ponderous 
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dignity, which no doubt fully accounted for her 
previous silence. In the many pleasant confidences 
we exchanged during the quieter moments of the 
show, I gathered that she was feeling rather de- 
spondent about her own family, ancient and 
eminently respectable though it is. Her chief 
trouble was the growing fluffiness of her race, 
which, she said, was in striking contrast to that 
recorded in tradition ; and she deplored the present 
heavy disposition of the family, which had replaced 
the greater activity of the past. Of course, I did 
not know anything about that, although it had 
struck me that the Cochin style of dress was rather 
too dressy and overdone for this ordinary worka- 
day world ; but it is interesting to notice how 
members of old families so often regret what they 
call the ' good old days ' — a trait you may have 
noticed. 

I found some of her history very entertaining, 
particularly that part concerning the popular ex- 
citement which arose when the Cochin family first 
came to this country, and were made pets of by 
ladies of fashion. According to her version of the 
story, I should think that people in England must 
have been very hard up for fowls, or they would 
never have made the fuss she said they did over the 
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arrival of a few extra large lemon-coloured birds, 
with a crow like a croupy railway- whistle heard in 
a fog. 

I had made all these observations quite early in 
the morning, when there were only a few men about, 
engaged in cleaning out the cages and bringing 
round food and water. Before it was really quite 
light — not that it ever was what I should call light 
— a number of other men began to arrive in twos 
and threes, until at last there were so many of 
them that they quite drew my attention from my 
neighbours. Some of these men had long white 
coats on, and they all wore little round flat badges 
pinned on their chests. The old Cochin down 
below, who evidently knew a lot about shows, said 
that those in white were judges, and the others 
stewards. I should think there must have been 
about fifty of each— not that I can count a little 
bit. The lemon -coloured old fowl went on to say 
that we were all arranged in classes, and that the 
judges and stewards would sort themselves out into 
the same arrangement, and examine us one by one. 
She was quite right, too, and they were scattered 
all over the place almost before she had finished 
speaking. 

Our old man — the judge I mean — was rather a 
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little fellow, with twinkling eyes, and a bushy hair- 
fence separating his mouth from the top of his face. 
He started from the other end of my class, and 
began walking up and down, and peering into one 
cage after another, as though he was looking for 
something. Suddenly he stopped and wrote words 
in a book, and I imagined he had just remembered 
what he had lost ; but not a bit of it : he began to 
prowl again worse than ever. Then he started 
taking the birds out of the cages one by one, and 
examining them just as master does before he 
sprinkles powder on my feathers — stuff which 
makes me sneeze ; and between each examination 
he stopped, and put signs in his book. At last my 
turn came. First he put a little shiny stick 
between the bars, with which he stroked my back, 
lifted my head, turned me round, and generally 
confused me in a mild way. At the end of that 
acrobatic performance I was seized by the legs, 
taken out, and examined all over ; my wings were 
spread out, and even the fluff on my back and 
breast was turned up. I was just about getting 
tired, and beginning to be restless, when I was put 
back into the cage as suddenly as I had been taken 
out. 

' Massive, grand shape, sound colour,' he said to 
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the steward, who trotted about at his heels all the 
time — ' a very attractive bird.' 

'Yes, a grand bird,' said the steward weakly, 
and more from a sense of politeness than knowledge, 
I thought. 

4 What do you think of that, Miss Ruff-Bock V 
I said to my obnoxious neighbour. 

I am afraid it was very ill-mannered of me, but 
I could not help saying it. Her judge had just 
put her back without making any sort of remark 
at all, although his shoulders went up to his ears ; 
and she seemed too crushed to think of a reply just 
then, so that I was half ashamed of my ill-natured 
words. 

All this time there was a grand discussion going 
on between two or three judges about my Cochin 
friend down below, and I heard something about 
a ' challenge cup ' as they moved away. I asked 
the lemon-coloured one if she knew what they 
were talking about. 

' Oh, the usual thing, I suppose,' she said with a 
heavy sigh — ' another mug.' 

' But why don't you get a little excited ?' I 
exclaimed impatiently. 

' Oh, I'm so used to mugs ; they become mono- 
tonous, and are very useless to me ' — this sleepily, 
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as she sat down weightily and put her head under 
her wing. 

And the feathers of the Black Orpington across 
the way shone quite green with envy. 

He had just had a card with ' Reserve ' printed 
on it fixed to the bars of his cage. I do not quite 
know what that meant, but it did not please him, 
and neither did I. I suggested that his judge 
evidently had no great opinion of him then, but 
wished to imply that if he were careful he might 
grow into a fowl at some future period. Un- 
fortunately he did not reserve his reply, although 
I fancy that on the whole I repaid his previous 
reference to Sussex mud. 

By that time the man with the cards had crossed 
over to our side, and had fixed one in the wires of 
my cage. Naturally, I twisted my neck round 
until I could see the words — 

'First, and Special' 

in large type, and I felt my comb and wattles glow 
redder than ever with pleasure and pride. I could 
just manage to see the bars of the cage below, and 
it took my breath away with excitement to see 
two cards, with 'First and Special' on one, and 
'Challenge Cup' on the other, with the winner 
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calmly asleep behind them. I cannot understand 
any fowl being quite so placid in the presence of so 
much honour ; it quite annoyed me, especially as I 
wished to mention my own success. I grew so 
impatient with her at last that I clucked and 
cackled and jumped on the floor, until she was 
sufficiently roused to ask whether anything par- 
ticular was the matter. 

' Matter enough, I should think,' I cried angrily, 
'you matter-of-fact antique. Look at my card, look 
at your two cards —and you slept f 

She got up very cumbrously, and drowsily moved 
her wings, her nearest approach to a flap, and 
remarked slowly : 

' Ah, indeed, just what I expected !' — looking at 
her own cards, and ignoring mine entirely ; and 
then adding, ' It's about time for the people to 
come in,' she leisurely picked up a few grains of 
corn. 

Not wishing to expose my ignorance of shows, 
with which she was evidently sufficiently familiar 
to assume a contemptuous attitude, I said nothing, 
although I certainly thought the people had been 
there all the time. 

I have previously spoken of the noise which 
appeared to be a peculiarity of the place, but if more 

10 
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noise had anything to do with the coming of the 
people she was no doubt right again, because it 
steadily increased, growing louder and nearer from 
all sides at once — the tramping of feet, some hurried 
and- others more deliberate, and the confusion of 
the tongues of men, women, and children, all 
talking and laughing at once. Round the corners 
of the cage-avenues they swarmed from both ends, 
until they met in the middle, and filled the whole 
space from end to end as far as I could see. It 
was indeed a coming of people, more than I should 
have thought there were in the whole world. They 
must have left the country very empty ; and I do 
not know how the animals and fowls on the farms 
fared with every one at the show, and no one at home 
to feed or look after them. 

There were ever so many clergymen in the 
crowd, and most of them knew a good deal about 
fowls- — oh yes, I know what a clergyman is like ; 
there is one who comes to the farm from some- 
where over the hill. I rather fancy they must all 
belong to one family, just as the Sussex or Cochin 
fowls do, because they all have the same markings 
and colours, the most characteristic being a white 
band round the neck, just like that worn by the 
Mallard; and in neither case does the band quite 
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meet at the back. Their other marks are not 
always quite the same, so perhaps there are several 
varieties. It is rather difficult to know how to 
distinguish some humans, because their colours and 
markings are so very different, and most of them 
have quite their own patterns ; but clergymen are 
so clearly defined, and of course judges always 
wear white and carry little shiny sticks ; but the 
other families I have seen are altogether boo 
difficult to sort into classes, although, of course, 
there must be some way of doing it which I have 
not discovered. 

I think, however, that there are two sub- varieties, 
of sufficient consequence to be included in classes 
by themselves. The first, and I suppose most 
important, on account of their numbers, is composed 
of men with books and pencils, who push the crowd 
but do not move when the crowd pushes them ; 
they write words in their books about every fowl 
in the show. After asking the old Cochin what 
she called them about a dozen times, she woke up 
and said, ' Reporters,' which did not give me any 
very clear idea ; but as a name for the variety it is, I 
suppose, as good as any other. The other sub- 
variety carried little black boxes, which they hid 
under their coats and things most of the time, only 

10—2 
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taking them out to pull a sort of trigger when there 
was no steward about. To my surprise, these men 
really did interest the Cochin enough to make her 
get up and turn her back to them. She said their 
name was called ' snap-shotters,' and that, although 
they were allowed at some shows, they should not 
have been at the Palace. But why she was inter- 
ested enough to be rude to them, or why they were 
allowed to snap their triggers in one place and not 
in another, or what pleasure they found in pulling 
them anywhere, I cannot tell. Anyway, I think 
* snap-shotters ' too long and silly a name for a 
sub-variety of humans. It is almost as ridiculous 
as calling a fowl a Columbian- Wyandotte, or any 
other long double-barrelled name. Why, I actually 
heard one man in the show talking about a Croad- 
Langshan, and naturally thought he had intended 
to say that a Langshan crowed, until my friend 
down below said it was a proper name I I am sure 
I do not know what proper names are coming to 
nowadays ; for instance, how would you like to be 
called ' Lakenvelder ' ? Of course, no English fowl 
would put up with the names some foreign birds 
are burdened with. Then, again, 'Yokohamas' is a 
shocking description to carry through life, although 
some people call them ' Japanese Longtails,' which 
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is not much better, although plainer; but I am 
sure their tails are as long and awkward as their 
names. 

I was just thinking that, as all the humans of 
the world must be at the show, it was rather odd I 
had not yet seen one I knew, and that perhaps 
there were a few others left out, after all, when I 
heard a voice in the crowd that gave me quite a 
shock of surprise. Had some one said ' Cock-a- 
lockie,' or was I asleep and dreaming of the wood- 
land path by the stream on the farm ? I stood 
right on the tips of my toes, so that I could see 
over the heads of the smaller people, just in time 
to see Allanah and Nana turn round the corner of 
our row of cages. To think that they should have 
passed in the crowd, when I was beginning to long 
for the sight of a familiar face ! It was too vexing 
for anything ; and, besides, they generally had some 
nice sort of food, and I was wanting a change of 
diet badly. Of course, there was plenty of good 
food at the show, but when one has been used to a 
free life it becomes rather tiresome after one or two 
meals ; and I would have been thankful for half an 
hour's scratching in the farm-yard, a breath of fresh 
air, and the feel of the wind ruffling my feathers. 
No doubt a good many of the fowls there were like 
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the old Cochin, and had not known, or else had 
forgotten, the feeling of freedom ; but we of 
Sussex were different, and my next-door neighbour 
on the left said she would give anything to be in 
the fields at the foot of the Downs, where she 
lived. 

Presently the sun went down again, and those 
glaring white lights in the roof cast great shadows 
on the floor and in the corners, and took all the 
colour out of human faces ; but the noise went on 
just the same, except when it was made far worse 
by some music somewhere in the distance, and my 
head began to split and bang again. Then came 
the end of that dreadfully long day, and I was at 
last able to sleep once more. 

It was not until the middle of the next day, 
after the people had come again in even a bigger 
crowd — so there must have been some left out, 
after all — that at last I saw master. I do not 
know that I have any great feeling of what you 
would call affection for master or any other 
human ; but I am more used to him, and, naturally, 
one does not think or feel quite the same about 
those others, who are strange, and never come 
round with a food-bucket in their hands. Having 
been so long accustomed to master's connexion 
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with meal and corn, I was therefore pleased to see 
him in a crowd of people, most of whom were, no 
doubt, ignorant of food-mixing ; but perhaps you 
would not call it a feeling of affection. Of course, 
the peculiar excitement he displayed over my 
success was very pleasing, although why his friends 
congratulated him was not quite clear to me. 
Surely it was I who had won the prizes, not master ! 

There was old Higgler Polhill — of all people in 
the world the last I expected to see there — walking 
about and telling every one that he had once had 
me in one of his fattening-coops, just as if that was 
anything to his credit; and he and the other 
humans talked, and smiled, and patted master on 
the back, as though he had done something wonder- 
ful. Not that I wanted them to pat me on the 
back, but I did feel that, as the prizes were fairly 
won by a fowl, and not a human, perhaps an extra 
allowance of corn would have been more appro- 
priate to the occasion ; instead of which master 
took them all away to what he called 'lunch,' 
which I have no doubt was something else I had 
won. I am quite sure I did not feel affectionate 
at that moment. 

When they had gone, some foolish child came 
along and pointed at me. 
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' What's that, mother ?' 

' That ? Oh, that's a Jubilee Orpington, dear,' 
replied a woman, who was old enough to know 
better ; and the black fowl opposite chuckled with 
glee. 

' Never mind, Mr. Gawkington,' I said ; ' if they 
did think that was my nom de plume-age, I have a 
genuine name, and can laugh last — having won.' A 
remark which made him thoughtful ; and I noticed 
that the buff creature on my right remained silent, 
although I am sure she had intended some imper- 
tinence before I spoke. 

Just why some of the people got so very angry 
about me I could not imagine, until I gathered 
from their conversation that their fowls had won 
no prizes ; and I suppose that, as only a few 
fowls in each class did win, there must have been 
many more angry than pleased people. This seems 
to be the silly thing about shows, and proves that 
humans are not really so sensible as they wish us to 
believe ; because, it stands to reason, that if we were 
all best there would be no sense in sending us to 
shows, and having judges to compare us with one 
another. Of course, the judges must know which 
are the best, although I heard the angry ones say 
they did not ; but if they knew that, I wonder why 
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they sent their birds there at all. I am sure one 
judge knew what he was doing — the little fellow 
with the twinkling eyes and the fence round his 
mouth — and master said he was a first-rate man, 
and of course he knows. 

The old Cochin said that there had always been 
angry people at shows as long as she could re- 
member, which must have been a very long time, I 
should think ; and it was her opinion that the chief 
trouble was that the judges were only humans, and 
that there would always be difficulties until some- 
one invented a more reliable material out of which 
to make them. Knowing she had such a long 
experience, I am inclined to think there may be 
something in her idea, although I shall always say 
that my judge was a good one ; but perhaps he was 
above the average. 

During the afternoon master brought several 
other friends to see me, and told them I was the 
first fowl he had ever sent to a show, and he was 
so pleased with my success that he would never 
part with me ; and that is the reason I do not fear 
old age, knowing that I shall be allowed to live out 
the rest of my life peacefully upon the old farm. 
I had a great deal to go through before I arrived at 
my present restful state, and not the least weary- 
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ing experience was the excitement of that show, 
which was by no means over when master left, early 
in the evening of the second day. 

I think there were even more people on the third 
day than on either of the other two, and there was 
certainly more noise, which, together with the 
sameness of the proceedings, became extremely 
monotonous and irritating, and put me so 
thoroughly out of temper with the whole thing 
that I was really quite glad to find myself once 
more in the hamper, with the prospect of a run on 
the fresh grass at the end of the return journey. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A BACK- YARD EXPERIENCE 

Alas ! how little fowls guess what is in store for 
them, whether it be the corn-store, or the story of 
life ! Many a time I have tried to impress the 
uncertainty of things upon the minds of young 
chickens, and as often they have laughed when 
they thought I was not looking, and disregarded 
the lessons of my long experience. When I left 
that show my hopes were buoyed with the antici- 
pation of green fields and the warm, home-like 
feeling of the stables and farm-buildings. I was 
quite sure I should be back in the old familiar 
surroundings some time during the next morning ; 
but, as it happened, I did not reach home in any- 
thing like the time I expected. As far as I can 
remember the course of events, I think it must 
have been quite a week , before I really did get 
home, although in such exciting times it is quite 
easy to make a mistake of a day or two either way. 
Curiosity really started the trouble, I believe. 

155 
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Of course, the railway porter must have been very 
anxious to see what a ' first and special ' fowl looked 
like, and it was equally natural for me to wish to 
see where I was when he opened the lid. Perhaps 
the porter ought not to have opened the hamper, 
although he had the excuse of my great impor- 
tance ; but I really fail to see that I was to blame in 
any way. If anyone opens a door or a lid or any- 
thing that confines one, there is only one thing 
that a fowl with any spirit of inquiry can do— and 
I did it. In my place I think you would have done 
just the same, wouldn't you ? 

My ! it was a funny place ; and feeling that I 
could not do it justice in one short glance, I dodged 
the porter's quick grab and just ran for all I was 
worth, which, as you know, must have been a good 
deal. I think all the people out of the show must 
have been there ; at any rate, there were crowds of 
them, and they all ran after me. For a few minutes 
it was very much like a fox-hunt, only there were 
no horses, or hounds, or trees, or fields, or anything 
I knew by sight, except humans ; and I ran in front 
of them all, like the fox. 

Then some creature screamed horribly in a big 
black hole, out of which it ran furiously, like a huge 
snake with great glaring eyes and visible breath — 
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just like mine is on a frosty morning, only there 
was more of it, and the weather was not a bit cold. 
I no sooner caught sight of the monster coming 
along on my right than I turned off to the left and 
plunged through the open door of what appeared 
to be some sort of house. The door slammed 
behind me, and inside, holding the handle, was that 
inquisitive porter, very much out of breath, for he 
was a fat man. 

' I've got 'er, Bill ; where's yourn V he called, as he 
carried me back under his arm. 

' In 'er 'amper, mate. 'Urry up ; 'ere's the train.' 
So I had not been the only fowl exploring strange 
ground, and I wondered who the other was. I was 
soon to learn. 

A lid was lifted, and I was bundled into dark- 
ness again ; but the next moment I realized there 
had been some mistake. I was in the wrong 
hamper. I cackled as loudly as I could after 
running so hard, but no one took any notice, and 
after a few jolts and bumps the regular swaying 
motion began again, and I knew I was travelling — 
but where ? As I thought of the farm and all I 
had been looking forward to my spirits sank. I 
ceased to cackle, even feebly, and sat despondently 
on the bottom of that strange hamper. 
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1 was soon thrown out of that travelling thing, 
and the hamper came down with a bump upon 
something hard, and gave me a considerable shock. 
It had been such a short journey that I was sure 
there had been no time to get out into the country, 
and I wondered more than ever what sort of place 
I had arrived at, and what was to be the next 
experience. I did not have to wait very long 
before some one picked up the hamper, fumbled 
with the label on the handle, and then a gruff voice 
asked : 

' You Mister Arrismith V 

'That's the signboard, Mister Porter,' answered 
another voice in a jaunty tone, as its possessor 
swung the hamper upon his shoulder and com- 
menced to walk briskly away. 

We stopped several times whilst Mr. Arrismith 
exchanged pleasantries with other humans of his 
acquaintance ; they were numerous, and mostly 
made inquiries regarding the state of the poultry- 
market or the farming prospects ; but he answered 
them all, and to judge from the chuckling sounds 
he made, I think he was quite satisfied with his 
own replies. Of course, I could not see where we 
were going ; but he walked a long way, turning 
round corners every now and then. There was no 
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country smell about the place, wherever it was ; 
but I cannot tell you what it did smell like exactly, 
except that it was a pretty bad sort of air. 

At last we arrived there, although I do not 
know the name of the place, and the hamper was 
put down whilst Mr. Arrismith went away and 
talked to some one in the distance, after which he 
came back and began to cut the string of the lid, 
whilst I prepared to jump out and have another run. 
In this I was mistaken. The lid was not, as before, 
thrown wide open, but only raised just enough to 
admit an arm and an active hand, which took me 
gently by the legs and drew me out. 

Mr. Arrismith and I looked at one another — I 
with nervous curiosity, he with speechless astonish- 
ment. He was rather a thin man, with a pale face 
and little eyes like black beads, and he wore a blue 
thing round his neck. He had no hair growing out 
of his face, but a large smooth piece from the top 
of his head was fixed down in a flat curve over one 
eye ; it was very odd. At last his eyes began to 
twinkle, lines came out round his mouth, and his face 
grew broader — I had thought it rather long before. 

' My word, Annah !' he called, in the direction of 
an open door, ' some one's been an' gone an' done it 
this journey. This ain't my Tom !' 
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' Wot d'yer mean, silly V 

The shrill voice was followed through the door- 
way by a — well, Annah, I suppose. She was not at 
all like Jack's mother, or Nana, or Lois, or any of 
the other women humans I knew. Her clothes 
seemed to hang on her like those on the pole which 
master puts up in the garden to frighten the birds ; 
not that the birds are really scared, because they 
perch on it, and one actually made a nest in its 
head. Somehow, she reminded me of that. I 
think, though, that her hair was the most curious 
part of her, tied up as it was with little screws of 
paper, just like the pieces they hang on a length of 
string to show the birds where the peas are sown ; 
and I think they helped to remind me of the other, 
she looked so like a scarecrow decorated with pea- 
papers. 

She became very excited when she saw me, and 
talked so fast that I could not keep up with her 
words ; and after laughing a great deal and talking 
a very little — which made Annah talk louder and 
longer — Mr. Arrismith said that he would have to 
make inquiries, but that he should, in any case, 
keep me until his Tom was found. Bother his 
Tom ! Not that I suppose the poor bird could help 
the unfortunate exchange any more than I could ; 
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but I wondered whether we should both have to 
live always in the wrong homes, if master refused 
to part with Tom until he found me. Should we 
ever, any of us, find one another again ? 

I was then carried down what was evidently 
intended to be a garden, and put in the tiniest 
little fowl-run imaginable, scarcely bigger than a 
baby-chicken run in front of a coop. Directly the 
door was shut, and Mr. Arrismith had walked 
away, smiling to himself and whistling softly, three 
white, long, yellow-legged hens surrounded me in 
a very threatening manner. All three fired off 
questions at once, and in bewildering succession — 
who was I ? where had I come from ? why and how 
had I come ? did I not know I was in the wrong 
home ? and, most persistent of all, ' Where's our 
Tom V That wretched Tom ! I positively disliked 
him, although it was some satisfaction to think of 
what a time he must have been having in the farm- 
yard with the other roosters. After some little 
unpleasantness, during which the country blood in 
me enabled one fowl to hold her own with three 
poor weeds of the town, we settled down into 
some sort of peace, without being too friendly. I 
explained the incidents of the journey, and the 
manner in which I had unwillingly taken the place 
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of their Tom ; but they were quite unreasonable 
about it, and declared it was all due to my curiosity, 
quite forgetting that their precious Tom must 
have been equally curious, or his hamper would 
not have been empty. Some fowls are very hard 
to convince, especially other hens. However, the 
explanation of the exchange passed off without any 
seriously objectionable behaviour on their part, 
and when they expressed keen disappointment at 
the absence of Tom, who had promised to tell 
them all about the great show, I very naturally 
offered to do my best. It was then that I first 
discovered how hard a task it is to make a fowl 
believe in what it has not seen, and that was the 
beginning of the ridicule I have always experienced 
regarding the subject of that show. 

Having once more returned to our previous 
state of suspicious peace, we introduced ourselves 
by a method of cross-examination. As there were 
three of them, I thought it wiser and less trouble 
to answer their questions first ; after which they 
told me their family name was Leghorn, and that 
the first members of the family had arrived in 
England from America, although they were really 
Italians. I suppose America, wherever it is, must 
be a sort of half-way house on the way from lots of 
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places, because so many fowl-families seem to 
come here from there, and yet most of them say 
they really started from somewhere else. This is 
a queer roundabout world, and I find that no end 
of things are not actually what they appear to be ; 
and it is positively misleading to mention the half- 
way house, if the family started farther back. Mr. 
Arrismith's Leghorns said that they did not feel a 
bit Italian, and that their ancestors would probably 
not recognize them as relatives, their appearance 
having altered so much, especially during the last 
few years. They broke off in the middle of the 
conversation, just when I was getting interested in 
it, because they said it was already past their usual 
hour for laying, my unexpected arrival having 
delayed them a good deal. 

When they had gone into the little shed at the 
end I took the opportunity to have a good look 
round, and see what sort of place I was doomed to 
live in. As for the run, although it was so in- 
sufferably small, it was clean an^L tidy enough, 
with a white wall at the back, a good roof over it all, 
and wire-netting in front. There was gravel instead 
of grass, and although I longed for a good piece of 
growing vegetation, I do not expect that grass in 
such a small place would have been very appetizing. 

11—2 
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The run was at one end of the garden, and at 
the other there was a slice of house. Perhaps you 
will understand better if I tell you that there was 
what looked like one long house, which had run so 
much to length that there was very little left for 
height — at any rate, it stretched away on either side 
as far as I could see in a long row or line, and was 
divided up into slices, with an equal width of 
garden to each, separated by little wooden palings. 
Really, when I came to look at the size of Mr. 
Arrismith's slice, I was not so surprised at the 
smallness of the fowl-run. He had evidently done 
his best under trying circumstances. I don't think 
that he and Annah quite agreed about that garden, 
because she insisted upon hanging clothes out to 
dry just where he was trying to make things grow, 
and, of course, there was not room enough to do 
either properly. 

'Wot wif 'is garding an' 'is fowls, there ain't 
room to dry a stitch,' said Annah to a woman in 
the next slice of house, as she stood with one foot 
on the path and the other on a decayed dahlia. 
' 'Obbies,' she said, ' don't go wif washin.' 

My attention being thus particularly drawn to 
the garden, I looked at it with surprised interest, 
and it was very depressing. I cannot understand 
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what there was about it that made Mr. Arrismith 
so cheerful when he was attending to it, and yet 
the second day I was there he was at work in the 
fog until it was almost dark, planting a lot of 
diseased-looking seedlings, which might perhaps 
have been cabbages, and he whistled quite jovially 
all the time. 

Down the middle, from the door in the slice of 
house to the fowl-run, there was a path of brick- 
bats and ashes, which, being loose and uneven, 
were kept in place by long slips of wood pegged 
along each side. On the right and left of the path 
were flat strips of muddy clay, above the surface 
of which there rose at frequent intervals more 
brick-bats, whilst below the surface were many 
large puddles in the shape of Annah's foot. The 
general impression was one of muddy decay, rotting 
leaves, and cabbage-stumps, with here and there 
a washed-out and perished dahlia, and the damp, 
dead heads of sunflowers bending earthwards — a 
curious place in which to grow anything ; and yet 
Mr. Arrismith grew cheerful in that most un- 
promising garden. 

I mentioned to one of the Leghorns, who came 
out of the shed cackling loudly, that it was very 
odd not to see any trees ; and she drew herself up 
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with proud indignation. ' Where are your eyes,' she 
said, ' not to have seen our tree V It was a pitiable 
object, and could only be seen with one eye from 
one particularly awkward corner of the run, and 
then only its top half between two tall chimneys in 
the distance. The Leghorn, who was evidently 
very satisfied with it, said it was called a poplar ; 
and I suppose the poor thing had grown into such 
an extraordinary pointed shape in the effort to 
pierce the fog and reach some fresh air. ' Our 
tree,' they all called it. I felt very sorry for them. 
Why, I have seen Mr. Arrismith gazing in the 
direction of that solitary pointed tree, looking quite 
as pleased as other humans when they come to see 
the view from the farm. It is wonderful that so 
much can be got out of so little by some humans 
and fowls. 

The two other hens came cackling from the shed 
at intervals, and when the last was out I walked in 
to see what the sleeping-quarters were like. They 
were better than I had expected — two nice perches 
opposite a little window with a wire-netted opening 
at the top ; the walls were white and the floor 
clean, whilst at one side were three nest-boxes in a 
row, with a newly-laid egg in each. I hastened out 
to compliment them upon the size and appearance 
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of those three eggs, but found that they regarded 
them as a matter of course. They said their only 
work in life was to produce large eggs of a white 
colour, and plenty of them. Noticing a slight 
trace of regret in the tone in which this was said, 
I pressed them to tell me what was troubling them, 
and at last one of them reluctantly confided the 
suspicion which had recently rather worried the 
Leghorn family, that some of the younger branches 
appeared to be falling off in their egg records. It 
was difficult, she said, to account for this, unless it 
was due to the unaccountable fact that the junior 
branches were developing into larger and heavier 
birds than is consistent with their Italian origin. 
At one time, she continued, they were said to be 
the best laying family ; but since humans had 
started laying competitions their position had 
become very uncertain, although some branches 
of the family managed to uphold the honour of the 
race, especially in back-yard runs. 

When I happened to remark quite casually that 
there did not seem much room there in which to 
bring up a family, they all stood in a row holding 
their wings to their sides, and laughed until they 
cackled. So long and loud did they cackle that 
Mr. Arrismith came out and took the three eggs ; 
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and then he laughed, too, as he walked down the 
path, and said to Annah : ' That's 'ow an 'obby 
pays.' 

If she made any reply, as I expect she did, it 
was lost in the renewed attack of cackling, which 
really had nothing to do with the eggs, but was 
brought on by too much uncontrolled laughter. 
Personally, I could see nothing to laugh at, so ate 
a piece of the cabbage Mr. Arrismith had hung up 
in the run for us to peck at. When the Leghorns 
at last became quite calm, being, in fact, tired out — 
and too much laughter is painful — the oldest of the 
three said : ' Please don't do it again.' ' Do what ?' 
I said. ' Why, joke,' said she. Being quite innocent 
of joking, I said so, and recommenced to question 
them about their chicken-rearing arrangements. 
The old hen said they laughed because they 
thought I knew, and was making fun of them ; 
she imagined, she said, that every one knew that 
Leghorns never sat upon eggs and never brought 
up chickens. 

I was so astonished at such a statement that, 
thinking it was she who was joking, I asked her 
how it was that the family had not died out long 
ago if none of their eggs were ever hatched, and 
then she explained that the eggs were hatched by 
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the hens of other families, who kindly sat on them 
and undertook all the work of the nursery, leaving 
them free to go on steadily with their egg-produc- 
tion. This was certainly quite a new idea to me, 
and one I could scarcely credit, because it seems so 
odd that a hen should never want to sit upon eggs 
and bring up little chickens. I think that Leg- 
horns must be very unhenly fowls, and I am glad 
I belong to a more natural family with proper 
instincts. 

I don't know where they got their information 
from, but probably they had mixed with other fowls 
before they went to live with Mr. Arrismith ; at 
any rate, they told me a great deal about their 
family, and some more or less distant relatives who 
were all said to have come from Spain, or Italy, and 
other places near a lot of salt water, with a very 
long and difficult name. I would not attempt to 
pronounce it ; but they said the meaning of the 
name was ' middle of the land,' so that it may be no 
more than a big pond in a field, after all ; although 
I do not remember to have ever tasted a salt pond, 
and, of course, it might be any sort of shape and 
size. I particularly recollect that they mentioned 
one branch of relatives as wearing blue feathers, and 
calling themselves Andalusians ; whilst some black 
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neighbours they called Minorcas ; and a third 
branch, with green and white feathers, they spoke 
of as Anconas — a queer race altogether, I should 
think, from the names and descriptions, but they 
appeared to be very well satisfied with their con- 
nexions. I ventured to remark that I had previ- 
ously heard of the Spanish family, but had never 
met any of them ; and they said they did not 
expect that I should, because they lived very 
obscurely now, being thought out-of-date since 
the younger branches had made their way in the 
world. Perhaps I am old-fashioned, too, but I 
must say that for my part I prefer some of the 
older families, although, as regards their remarkable 
want of interest in chickens, it seems that there is 
not much to chose between any of these Spanish 
and Italian fowls. Very likely I am prejudiced in 
not understanding their idea of putting the egg 
before the chicken, because, you see, in Sussex we 
have always valued the chicken more than the egg. 
Evidently Mr. Arrismith was not quite satisfied 
about me, and on the third evening of my stay 
with him he brought another man down the garden, 
who stood and stared at me with a very puzzled 
expression. Mr. Arrismith whistled cheerfully as 
he replanted a seedling cabbage over which his 
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friend had passed, and then, growing tired of the 
silence, asked : 

' Well, William, an' 'ave yer diagonised the 
variety ?' 

Up to that moment William had done nothing 
whatever but stare. He then drew a book from 
his pocket, and opened it at what was evidently a 
fowl's fashion-plate ; at any rate, it was a picture 
of a number of birds standing in very awkward and 
unnatural attitudes, wearing feathers of such 
patterns that I am sure no hen will ever succeed 
in imitating in real life. 

' T'ain't this, ner that,' he said, pointing to two 
very unlikely specimens before he suddenly covered 
another with a great grimy finger. ' It's this 'n — a 
Sussex, an' a good bred un too.' 

' You're a hexpert, William, that's what you are,' 
said Mr. Arrismith, slapping him on the back and 
laughing. 

They were both pleased at the discovery of my 
name, and 1 was quite glad of the opportunity to 
look at a poultry expert. I had heard that there 
were such humans, but had never seen one before ; 
I suppose they are another sub-variety — very ' sub ' 
I expect, or I should have seen more of them. 
William must have been a very great expert to 
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know my name, and that I was so well-bred, by 
merely looking at a fashion-plate ; because, of 
course, he could not have known I was a ' first and 
special,' so perhaps experts are a super-variety, 
after all, if there is such a class. 

I think he knew a lot about pigeons as well as 
fowls, because, when he noticed a number circling 
round overhead, he suggested setting up a trap for 
them, and said he had one on the roof of his house ; 
but Mr. Arrismith thought the sport too dangerous, 
even if his little piece of roof would hold a trap. 
What he really did want, he said, was to get rid of 
some of the sparrows ; and I am sure they were a 
perfect nuisance — and so many of them, too. It is 
a curious thing, but I do not remember to have 
seen any other birds in that place except pigeons 
and sparrows, and it is surprising that they 
remained when they were free and able to fly away. 
I have never seen any country birds quite equal to 
those town sparrows for fearless impudence ; and 
although we chased them constantly, they managed 
to get some of our food every meal-time. William 
said the mesh of our wire-netting was too large, 
but I really believe that if it had been smaller they 
would have found some other way in. 

I think it must be that some of those town 
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sparrows come out into the country and teach our 
birds most of the wickedness they know — things 
which I do not believe they would ever have 
thought of by themselves ; and the unfair thing 
about it is that many of the humans blame the 
hedge-warblers as well, although they ought to 
know that they are not really sparrows at all, but 
belong to quite another family, and are not a bit 
wicked. It is such a mistake to judge a bird by 
the colour of its plumage, but that is just the way 
of some humans : because the poor hedge-warbler 
has a brown coat, they call him a sparrow, and 
blame him for what another bird with a similar 
coat has done, when he is quite innocent, and is 
not even a sparrow of any sort. 

Talking and thinking about sparrows at that time 
carried my thoughts away to the farm, and the 
fright I had there the first time the boys came over 
the hill from the village to catch sparrows. It was 
a dark and frosty night when I awoke from a sound 
sleep to wonder what the unusual sounds could be, 
and one of the hens said it was made by the folding- 
nets in which the boys were catching the sparrows 
that had gone to roost under the eaves of the 
buildings. The village boys have done that several 
times every winter as long as I can remember ; 
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and, of course, we fowls are very pleased, because 
the little pests that steal so much of our food are 
house-sparrows. If I could only have made 
Mr. Arrismith understand, I would have told him 
how to use the folding-nets, although, with such a 
number of sparrows, it would have been difficult to 
catch them all; and I expect there were ever so 
many eaves in that neighbourhood that he would 
not have managed to reach. 

The next day William came again, and talked a 
great deal with Mr. Arrismith about some writing 
on a piece of paper, and from what I could hear, I 
gathered that by knowing my name they had found 
out where my home was, and were anxiously 
waiting for news of Tom Leghorn. When Annah 
came out and gave her opinion, William nervously 
agreed with her that it would be as well to send 
me home at once ; but Mr. Arrismith only smiled 
and whistled, and left me where I was. They all 
went indoors arguing ; the little lights came out in 
rows along the line of houses, and presently the 
fog became thicker, and at last all was as black 
outside as the thoughts in my head. 

I sat on a perch opposite the little window, 
through which I could see nothing, and tried to 
sleep ; but you can have no idea of what night was 
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in that garden, or you would understand how 
difficult it was to rest at all. There are, of course, a 
few cats on the farm — I have known as many as 
five or six at one time ; but there are generally less, 
because as they grow up they take to poaching and 
get shot, so that in that way the numbers are kept 
down, and there are seldom more than one or two 
grown-up ones who are artful enough to escape 
Fred's gun. But in that garden, when it was quite 
dark and getting comparatively quiet, troops of cats 
came from all round and fought and howled for 
hours — most of the time on the roof of the fowl-run ; 
and I do think that Mr. Arrismith ought to have 
kept a gamekeeper in his slice of garden. He 
could have caught sparrows and pigeons all day 
long, and cats all night. There is nothing like a 
gamekeeper to keep cats under. 

The Leghorns were evidently quite accustomed 
to the midnight racket, and slept through it all, and 
perhaps I might have dozed a little between the 
fights, if I had not overheard the conversation about 
sending me home ; but, what with the disturbance 
and the disappointment, I felt quite worn out 
when the morning came, and scarcely ate any mash 
for breakfast. The mash certainly tasted and 
smelt very appetizing, and I must give Mr. 
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Arrismith credit for good feeding. For breakfast 
we had a warm mixture of meal and vegetables, 
with little pieces of meat at intervals ; at dinner- 
time, a nice fresh piece of cabbage ; and a good 
sprinkle of corn in the afternoon, as well as plenty 
of clean grit and water — just enough of everything 
to make us finish feeding with a feeling that we 
could have eaten a trifle more. 

Soon after breakfast, however, my spirits were 
considerably revived by the sight of my very own 
hamper, out of which I had jumped and got lost, 
which a man who looked like a carman came and 
put down near the door of the shed. Directly he 
had left it there issued from within a muffled crow 
of defiance, which broke off in the middle as though 
the crower had knocked his head suddenly against 
the lid. At the very first note of that weird 
attempt the three Leghorns grew suddenly excited, 
and ran up and down the run cackling as loudly as 
though they had each laid a double-yoked egg 
with a two-headed chicken in it, or something 
equally unusual. Then came an answering crow 
from another slice of garden somewhere out of 
sight, to which the poor hampered Tom — for it 
really was Tom at last — made a hideous attempt to 
respond, ending in another dismal failure. This 
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went on more or less all the morning, and from the 
clucking sounds which proceeded from the basket 
during the intervals, I gathered that Tom was 
wonderfully glad to be back in that garden again ; 
from which I concluded that he must be a very 
easily satisfied rooster, or else that our roosters on 
the farm had given him a warm reception. 

In one of the rare intervals of silence — for the 
three Leghorn hens talked incessantly — I raised my 
voice and asked what he thought of the farm. ' Oh, 
it's you, is it V he shouted angrily. ' Just wait till I 
get out.' The three hens looked at me very 
suspiciously, and I knew then why he was glad to 
get home. Anyway, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that master was anxious to have me 
returned, or he would never have sent Tom 
Leghorn back to Mr. Arrismith so quickly ; and I 
hoped there would be nothing more to hinder 
things and keep me in that garden another night, 
for I had no particular wish to meet Tom in that 
tiny run. Once, when Annah came out to hang 
up some clothes and walk over the vegetables, she 
raised the lid and just peeped in the hamper, and 
I was half afraid she would put the infuriated bird 
in the run and forget to take me out ; but she only 
peeped, to see whether it really was Tom, I suppose, 
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because she went straight indoors, and did not come 
out again. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Arrismith 
returned, bringing William with him, and he at 
once opened the hamper and lifted Tom out. He 
was a large bird with a big comb, that had recently 
been bleeding rather considerably, and there was 
blood on his white feathers. Directly he was 
handed to William, who held him under one arm, 
with his head in my direction, he turned his blood- 
shot eyes upon me, and, struggling to get free, con- 
tinued to shout, ' Wait till I get at you ; I'll give 
you Sussex !' He had evidently received more 
than he wished to keep. 

Meanwhile Mr. Arrismith had turned out the 
hamper and put some fresh straw in it, and he 
then came to the run, drove me into the roost, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in catching me by 
the legs. As he put me into the familiar hamper 
once more, I just caught sight of Tom — who had 
been put into the run by William — standing on 
tiptoe, with wings flapping, and crowing his loudest. 
He was in a violent passion, being balked in his 
desired revenge ; and the last sound I heard as I 
was carried away from that depressing garden was 
his threatening crow. 



CHAPTER IX 

HOME AGAIN 

Who cares about weather, if home is the end of 
the journey ? It mattered nothing to me that the 
rain fell and the air was cold when I arrived, 
because I knew that the mists would clear and the 
sun shine again some time at home. I never want 
to go to London any more ; I don't like the taste 
of its fog or the smell of its air, and I can't bear 
its noise ; and as for living in a back-yard, may I 
be preserved from such a fate, of which I am 
always reminded when I see a cat ! I shall not 
laugh with Silly Sam again when he makes fun of 
his old mother because she has never been out of 
sight of her home. He says she must be silly to 
have lived in the same cottage for eighty years, 
but I think she must be very wise ; and I know 
that he is not, or they would have given him 
another name. And the grass ! I am not quite 
sure whether you eat it or not, but you must, at 
any rate, enjoy the look of it ; and after Mr. Arri- 
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smith's garden, I can tell you it did me no end of 
good just to look at it. It must have been a long 
time since I had left the farm, because, when I was 
sent up to the forest, the new crop was just begin- 
ning to grow, and when I got back it was all 
stacked in the rick-yard ; and what little there was 
left growing on the fields was very insipid to the 
taste, but very refreshing to the sight. 

It was good to hear nothing but natural sounds — 
the sounds of the farm-yard and the woods, the 
crowing of a cock-pheasant, the song of the red- 
breast, the bleating of the sheep ; it was even good 
to hear the grunts of Judy, and the squealing ot 
the little pigs, because they were the sounds of 
home. Perhaps, for the same reason, Mr. Arri- 
smith's Leghorns like to listen to the cats wauling ; 
it is one of their home-sounds ; but it is hard to 
imagine such a taste. In the yard, too, there was 
the same old heap, or another just like it, simply 
waiting to be scratched over, with a rooster stand- 
ing on the top, and clapping his wings from sheer 
joy of life and its surroundings. Yes, it was good 
to be alive, and to live out that life at home. I 
think when I look back that I am glad to have 
seen something of the big world outside the farm ; 
it gives one distinction and wisdom and content- 
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ment in one's old age, provided there is a coming 
back as well as a going away, and that old age is 
passed at home. Not that I was old when I 
returned home, oh dear no ! 

The humans were all glad to see me again, and 
I am sure Jack's mother pitied me a great deal on 
account of my visit to Mr. Arrismith's. I know 
that from the way she had of speaking — not that I 
could understand much of it ; but she always 
speaks to tiny chickens, and cats, and baby-pigs, 
and little humans, in a peculiar tone of voice, as 
though she feels sorry for them. Perhaps she 
thinks she is using our language, but it is not a 
bit right, and really much more difficult to under- 
stand than proper words. Now, Sam, when he 
took me out of the hamper, just said, ' Coom oop, 
old speshul,' and I understood him quite well 
without any effort ; he has called me ' speshul ' 
ever since, as a sort of joke of which he seems 
proud, but I think he is prouder of my success, 
although he does not say so. Master, on the other 
hand, never misses a chance of telling strangers 
how he won a prize with me, and perhaps he is 
right after all. At any rate, I never saw any prize, 
so suppose he must have had it and kept it, and, of 
course, the real winner is the one who gets a thing. 
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Anyway, the judge examined me, and said I was 
' a very attractive bird,' and I did not hear him say 
that about master ; so that I never think about the 
show without feeling there has been some unfairness 
somewhere, and that sort of feeling rather takes the 
taste out of the pleasure of success. 

There was even some sadness mixed up with the 
pleasure of getting home once more, and at the 
first glance round the yard at feeding-time I saw 
ever so many new faces, and scarcely any of the old 
ones that had been there before I went away. 
There was one hen, a chicken of my year, who 
had been a hutch and roost mate of mine up to the 
time I was sent to the forest ; and she told me 
that the outbreak of distemper at that time had 
been simply too awful for words, and that chickens 
had died off like flies, as the saying is, although 
I don't exactly know how flies die off. It seems 
that the loss was so great during that dreadful 
epidemic that master had a general clear-out of 
most of the stock, only saving a few of the old ones 
that had escaped. Father and all the old hens, he 
had sent away in crates, and none of them had 
been seen or heard of since, so I am afraid I can 
guess what their fate was ; you see, I learnt more 
than most fowls for I lived to tell the tale when I 
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went to old Higgler Polhill's — but one does not like 
to think of one's own father going to such a place 
and never returning. 

I was told that the rooster I had noticed on the 
top of the heap, and others who lived in different 
parts of the farm, were all distant relatives who had 
been born and bred elsewhere ; and that, although 
they had only been introduced quite recently, they 
appeared to be nice young cockerels who had been 
well brought up, which spoke well for the hens 
where they came from. 

I do not know whether you have ever seen a 
Speckled Sussex rooster, but if you have you will 
scarcely have forgotten his appearance. I always 
say that a well-marked rooster of our branch of 
the family is a bird of beauty, which, as you know, 
is a joy for ever ; and I don't mind who hears me 
say it. I am only an old hen now, so need not 
apologize for complimenting a rooster ; and, of 
course, fowls are not the same as humans, and 
have quite different ideas and rules of etiquette. 
As far as I have ever noticed, men are all about 
the same, and one is as plain as another, all the 
colours and patterns being on the women ; but 
with fowls it is just the opposite, and every right- 
minded hen delights in the beautiful plumage of a 
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rooster, and likes to see him strut about to show 
himself off. 

How I do admire a rich reddish-brown neck 
hackle, with its stripes of black tipped with white ; 
the brilliant red of the wing-bow, and the beautiful 
chestnut and other burnished colours of a speckled 
rooster I I am quite content with the more sober 
uniformity of my own colouring and markings, 
which is as it should be ; and any female with 
other ideas is no true hen. And then, the graceful 
sweep of a rooster's sickle-feathers — could anything 
be more delightful ? But I am forgetting. The 
fascination of a rooster's plumage is so engrossing 
that if I pursue the subject I shall have no time for 
any other, and I have so much else to talk about. 

The alterations in the buildings were very be- 
wildering at first, and, although I managed to 
dodge Sam at shutting-up time, and spend the first 
night in the stable with Kitty and Prince and 
Bysshe, I was not allowed to do so a second time. 
It seems that the outbreak of distemper and the loss 
of so many fowls had given master another of his 
queer new-fangled ideas ; and he called this newest 
notion the colony-house system, which seems a 
good enough name for it, anyway. The first part 
of the idea was to clear out all the old roost-houses, 
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burn the contents, and splash white stuff all over 
the walls, just as he did when the trap-nest mania 
seized him ; but it appears that it was no part of 
the newest notion to ever allow a fowl to use those 
houses again for sleeping purposes, so you see I had 
broken the most important rule the first night by- 
sleeping in the stable— although that never had 
been a lawful roost-house at any time. I wondered 
very much where I was supposed to sleep, and 
where all the other fowls slept, because I was the 
only one in all the buildings that night ; but during 
the next day that very pleasant young cockerel 
whom I had first noticed on the heap in the yard 
explained the second part of master's great and 
newest notion to me. 

He said that, as far as he could understand, we 
were at home in the yard, but emigrants at night, 
being split up into different groups ; that each 
settlement was in a separate field with a house of 
its own, and that master called them colonies. He 
very kindly said that I might join his colony, which 
was situated in the field nearest to the buildings, 
and therefore have the privilege of running through 
all the yards ; and really, I thought I could not do 
better than accept his very gracious offer. When 
the humans found that I went off to roost with 
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number one colony, they were quite satisfied ; 
although, not having then discovered the where- 
abouts of the other colonies, I could scarcely have 
done otherwise. When I did at last hunt them 
out, I had become so accustomed to number one 
and the ruler of its roost that I would not have 
exchanged places with any hen on the farm — or off 
it, for that matter. 

I must say that when the first strangeness had 
worn off I thought a colony-house a very com- 
fortable sort of place to roost in, and ever so much 
cleaner and fresher than the old buildings. I do 
appreciate a wholesome roost, with plenty of fresh 
air. I think, perhaps, that I took a liking to it 
from the first, because, being on wheels, it was so 
like a caravan ; and there is something about a 
gipsy-life that I like, it is all so free and open ; 
and I suppose it could be clean as well. The 
object of the wheels was, of course, to enable Sam 
to move the house to a fresh piece of ground, which 
he did about twice a week ; and as he moved us at 
night, when we were all shut in, there was always a 
pleasant surprise in the morning to find that the 
view had changed a little from that of the night 
before. One never knew what would be in front 
of the doorstep, and went to sleep speculating as to 
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whether it would be a one or a two tree move. 
Perhaps, if you live in a fixed house without any 
wheels, you are not able to realize how such con- 
stant little changes help to relieve the monotony of 
a fowl's life ; but I can assure you it made all the 
difference in my health to live in a colony-house 
with a changing landscape. Then, of course, the 
worms and things of that sort don't get so used up, 
and the grass keeps fresh and clean ; and all that 
makes a difference to a fowl's feelings, although 
you may not have imagined it. It was a nice 
secure house, too, so that one could go to sleep 
comfortably without any fear of a fox, even if one 
remained outside all night. The open part of the 
house was covered with strong wire-netting ; but as 
there were no other holes or cracks, there was not a 
bit of draught, only plenty of pure air. Two long 
perches ran from end to end, and there was a row 
of nest-boxes built out by themselves at one end, 
with a china egg in each. I believe some young 
pullets really are deceived by those foolish china 
eggs, but I am old enough to detect one at a 
glance ; and I am sure such a thing did not 
encourage me to lay an egg at any time in my life 
— a thing I should never dream of doing, unless I 
really wished to. 
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I had not been home very long, however, before 
I decided to recommence laying, not having 
produced more than a few eggs at odd times since 
my first season. Indeed, the excitements and 
constant changes of scene and food had been so 
continual that from the time I was sent up to the 
forest until the time of my return home I did not 
feel any personal interest in eggs. 

It was, of course, very late in the year to begin, 
and the other hens told me that they had all com- 
menced in October, which is quite a fashionable 
month, and I remember that in my first season I 
had been as fashionable as any other pullet in this 
respect. How well I remember that first laying 
season ! But as I was only about six months old at 
its commencement, things were naturally much 
more puzzling than they are now. 

I recollect being particularly mystified at the 
extraordinary manner in which my eggs dis- 
appeared, one after another, for weeks in succession. 
Do you know, I simply could not fill the nest, as I 
wished to do ; and every time I left it with one egg 
in it I quite dreaded the next day, because I knew 
as well as possible that I should find it empty, and 
be obliged to begin again. It was impossible to 
get even two eggs in that nest at one time ; the first 
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never waited for the second. I became so desperate 
at last that I decided to pretend to be broody, 
although I was not then in the least bit anxious to 
sit, and only pretended, as being a convenient way 
of keeping watch ; and, besides, I knew that if I 
went out of the nest-box something else would 
take my attention, and I should forget all about 
the disappearing eggs. 

One day, then, I sat on my one egg, and having 
nothing better to do, I went to sleep to pass the 
time. I must have slept for hours, when, feeling a 
movement in the nest, I awoke with a start to find 
Jack walking away with my egg in front of my 
very eyes — the little wretch ! My advice to all 
fowls is, never trust a boy ; I had thought Jack 
was better than most, but in some ways they are 
all alike. 

I then consulted some of the other pullets, and 
we decided to combine and form an egg-protection 
society, with its head-quarters in an old chicken-coop 
which had been forgotten, behind some furze-bushes, 
in a nice prickly, out-of-sight corner. We half filled 
that coop before master found out why he was not 
getting any eggs, and he was obliged to fetch a 
large basket in which to carry away our store. 

As far as I can remember— and it was a long 
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time ago — I think that I must have been a little 
more than eighteen months old when I arrived 
home from Mr. Arrismith's ; at any rate, I was 
somewhere between that and two years of age, and 
was hoping to be allowed to keep enough eggs to 
hatch a brood of chickens, not having been able to 
do so in my first season. But the old disappearing- 
trick was played on me again until the spring 
weather came, and what happened then I will tell 
you presently ; to do so now would upset my train 
of thought, which is a muddling thing to do, and I 
want to tell you of another change on the farm. 

I did not discover it until I had been home nearly 
a week, finding so much to interest me in the yard ; 
and, of course, there were the old animals to inter- 
view as well as some new ones. Then one morning 
I decided to go as far as the shaw to scratch for 
insects in the dead leaves, as I had done the previous 
year ; so I started down the hill, searching the 
ground as I went in my usual manner. Near the 
boundary-fence at the bottom of the meadow I 
looked up, and found myself looking right across 
the ghyll to the fields beyond, which had before 
been screened from view by the intervening shaw. 
There was no longer any shaw ; the wood had 
vanished. I stood on one foot, scratched my head 
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with the other, and tried to remember if I had 
made any mistake ; but, as I could think of none, I 
jumped on to the top of the freshly laid hedge to 
survey the desolate scene. I could see all over the 
ground where the wood had been, and it was 
covered with stubs, and here and there great stacks 
of faggots, and piles of bats, pea-boughs, and hop- 
poles ; all the undergrowth had been cut, except 
the few tillers reserved for future timber, and they 
looked forlorn and foolish in comparison with the 
great standing oaks. The old happy hunting- 
ground was thus comparatively spoilt for some 
time, although I have spent a great deal of time 
there very profitably since, the underwood having 
grown up again as tall as ever. Indeed, old Videt 
is expected again any day now to come and make 
it into a wilderness once more ; and I may tell you 
that there are very few hens old enough to 
remember a second cutting of the same shaw. 

It was Videt who cut it down that first time 
within my experience, and I found him in the far 
corner binding faggots, and doing clearing-up work 
of that sort. Jack had also found him out, and we 
both made a practice of paying him a visit at 
breakfast-time, when he made a little fire on the 
ground, and taught Jack how to cook what he called 
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'slices of pig ' on the end of a pointed stick. It was 
very peculiar-smelling food, but I can scarcely 
believe it was really what he said, because I made 
a point of going to look at the pigs in their pounds, 
and they were whole hogs every one— there was not 
one with a slice missing. I was much less inter- 
ested in the cooking part than Jack was, and, of 
course, the only reason I went was to get a share of 
the breakfast, although I was often very nearly too 
late, having to race from finishing my own meal to 
be in time for his, whilst he and Jack laughed as 
they watched me sprinting across the field. I think 
the other fowls thought I was demented until they 
followed in a body one morning ; and then we were 
all driven off, and the whole thing was spoilt for 
ever. 

When he had quite finished his work in the 
shaw, and a waggon had carried most of the wood 
away, old Videt helped master and Sam to build a 
new kind of chicken-house at the top of the field ; 
and I was very much interested in it, because I 
could see at once that it was another of those 
experiments which are continually giving modern 
fowls fresh food for thought. We had gone 
through a course of trap-nests and scratching- 
sheds, followed by the establishment of colonies, 
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which I consider the most sensible of all ; and then 
came the building of the large new chicken-house. 

Master called it a brooding-house, which seems a 
funny thing for a house to do ; and I am sure, from 
the way Sam and Videt talked when they were alone, 
that they thought there was something amusing 
in the idea. It was certainly the largest chicken- 
house I have ever seen, and if I had been told that 
it was a new stable or cow-byre I should have been 
less surprised ; it was quite big enough for small 
humans to live in. There were doors and windows 
just like those in master's own house, and the front 
was all one large window. I could see a lot of 
pipes inside, with a tank and some sort of fire under 
it, very much like the house in which they put the 
plants which are afraid of a little wind and cold. 
Surely, I thought, there was some mistake ; such a 
place could never be intended for chickens ; and 
yet all the time it was being built I had a dim 
recollection of having heard such a place spoken of 
before. It was not until I had talked to one of the 
chickens who afterwards lived in it that in a flash 
I remembered a fowl I had met at Higgler PolhiU's 
who said she had lived on a 'poultry plant,' and 
was brought up by a hot- water pipe and a lamp. 

One morning, soon after the house was built, I 
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walked up to the front window and looked in, 
when, to my astonishment, I saw the whole of the 
floor covered with small chickens, all scratching in 
the chaff which lay thick upon it, and eating what 
they found. As I knew that most of the sitting- 
hens did not expect to hatch any chickens for quite 
another week, I was naturally perplexed ; and 
when one of the little scratchers suddenly came out 
of a small open door, of course I at once ques- 
tioned it. 

' Halloo, youngster !' I said. ' Who are you ?' 
' I'm a day-old chick,' said the impudent little 
story-teller. 

I am sure it was at least a week old, if it was a 
day, and perhaps two — weeks I mean. However, 
after putting the creature through an exhaustive, 
and exhausting, cross-examination, I found that it 
had not intended to be untruthful, and had only 
described itself as the man who sold it did, having 
innocently accepted his statement as being accurate. 
As a matter of fact, it said it could remember quite 
a lot of days since it had pushed its way out of its 
shell, in the heartless interior of an incubator ; but, 
as it had no mother, I was obliged to forgive it, and 
let it off with a little sound advice regarding its 
future conduct, and the respect due to hens. 
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It appeared that all those chickens were orphans, 
and had come from a place where there were no 
hens sx all, being sent to the farm in flat boxes, 
from which they were taken and placed under the 
pipes in the brooding-house, which they said was a 
warm and comfortable sort of place. I did not 
attach much importance to their opinion, because 
they had lived no other kind of life, so were not in 
a position to compare a brooding-house with a hen 
in a stolen nest, for instance. 

I asked a group of the orphans, who stood out- 
side looking at the grass as though they had never 
before seen a growing blade, what they found in 
the chaff to keep them so busy scratching, and 
they said there were all kinds of seeds in it — wheat, 
dari, millet, rice, hemp, canary, and a lot more of 
which they did not remember the names. Master 
came along soon after, and explained all about 
those seeds to Sam. He said some of them were 
good to make bones and muscle, and others were 
fattening, whilst the rest kept the bodies of the 
chickens warm inside ; and that they were all 
mixed up in the proper proportions, so that each 
chicken could grow equally well in the different 
parts of its anatomy. 

I don't know what master thought about it 
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when he had finished his experiment, but I am 
quite sure things did not work out quite as he 
expected ; because, you see, no one had taught the 
chickens any arithmetic, and in their ignorance 
each one had eaten most of the particular kind of 
seed it enjoyed best. If there was anything at all 
in the idea, some must have grown extra big bones ; 
others, no doubt, got much too fat ; and I expect 
that those who were greedy with the heating seeds 
were in danger of spontaneous combustion — a 
disease I have heard of, but never seen. 

All these things took place in my young days, 
and, of course, master was much younger then than 
he is now, and I think we have both grown wiser 
in our old age ; at any rate, he now grows tomatoes 
in that big house, with its large window and hot 
pipes, instead of chickens. He leaves the chickens 
to us hens to bring up in a natural manner ; but he 
has left us the colony houses, of which we all so 
thoroughly approve. 

I suppose it was on account of all these changes 
anr 1 experiments, which created novelty amid 
familiar surroundings, that the winter of my 
return appeared to pass so quickly. Then, of 
course, there was the usual repetition of the hunt- 
ing and shooting disturbances, so that, with one 
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thing and another, I do not think I ever took less 
notice of the weather. So absorbed had I become 
in watching the career of the orphan chickens, and 
exploring the fields in search of distant colonies, 
that it was with positive surprise that I discovered 
the first catkins in the hedgerow. 

Then the snow, with its blood-marks of the 
slaughtering stoat, melted from sight, and the life 
beneath the soil began to send out the green signals 
of its awakening. There were other insects than 
dancing winter gnats to be found for the searching ; 
the hares ceased from crouching against the stubs 
in the woods, and sought the open High-field, and 
the chaffinches fell a less easy prey to the hawk. 
So I understood that the good time of spring had 
come. 

Then came a day when Sam asked master to let 
him go to Cuckoo Fair, and when he came back 
he told Jack that he had seen the old woman there 
who let the first cuckoo fly out of her basket ; and 
I know that was right, because I heard the poor 
bird trying to sing the very next morning, as it 
stood upon a sapling in what was left of our shaw. 
I expect it was want of practice, through being 
shut up in a basket so long, but it did not sing at 
all prettily, and continued to repeat ' Cu-cuckoo ' 
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with a stutter ; however, I was glad enough to 
hear even such a halting attempt. Then the 
willow-wrens began their constant chirping, in 
which the blackcaps joined passionately, as the 
joyous song of the lark ascended over all ; and 
even at night I could scarce sleep for the chatter- 
ing of the goat-sucker and the loud whistle of the 
curlew. So did the sights and sounds of spring 
increase, and the season of new life took possession 
of me ; and I forgot the orphans and the colonies 
and thought live thoughts — neither of the dead 
past, nor of the living present, but of the unin- 
cubated future. 

My thoughts were at first but half formed and 
indistinct, and I had no very clear idea of what I 
really wished for, or why it was for something in 
the future that I longed. That I was restless and 
dissatisfied with the present I knew ; but it was not 
until I had watched a hen-pheasant make her nest 
in the thickness of an old hedge-bottom that the 
thought came to me suddenly that I also wished to 
make a nest, and to hatch and rear a brood of 
chickens — all my own. That was the message of 
the spring to me, and I understood the meaning 
of the throbbing earth and quivering air. 

I thought, also, that I understood why it was 
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that a young hen-turkey flew right across the 
ghyll every morning, and disappeared in an uncut 
shaw on the opposite side ; and when I asked her. 
I found that I was right : she had made a nest, and 
was filling it with eggs, in a place she fondly hoped 
that not even Jack would discover. Although 
deeply sympathetic, with the new compassion I 
had learnt, I doubted her wisdom and the security 
of her nest. Who could miss so unusual a sight as 
that of so big a bird in unaccustomed flight ? 
And I knew Jack better than she did, as it turned 
out. At the end of a week I saw her no more, 
until one morning I found her eating her breakfast 
behind the netting of the sitting-house ; but she 
was quite content, being allowed her eggs and a 
quiet nest in which to hatch them. 

A queer thing about humans is their incon- 
sistency. They will sometimes take a lot of trouble 
to help fowls to incubate their eggs, and even try 
and persuade them when they don't want to do so ; 
whilst at other times they are quite as anxious to 
stop them, and very often succeed in doing it. As 
they do not attempt to explain their reasons — if 
they have any — it is most difficult to know what 
to do ; and with boys like Jack about, it is almost 
impossible to do as one wishes without interference, 
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either of a helpful or a hindering sort. I dare say 
I was a little bit restless in my first season, but no 
doubt, if I had been left alone to do things my own 
way, I should have settled down and hatched some 
eggs sooner or later ; but as I told you, they would 
not give me a chance, and after sitting about in 
empty nest-boxes for some time, I gradually 
became tired of the aimless monotony, and gave it 
up in disgust. 

Perhaps they knew I was steadier in my second 
season, and at any rate I was determined, whether 
they knew it or not. I had been laying for some 
time when the idea took possession of me, and I 
decided that if it was to be only one egg, I would 
hatch it some time that spring ; and when a Sussex 
hen makes up her mind to sit in earnest, it takes 
more than any Jack to stop her — especially if she 
belongs to the speckled branch of the family. 

My patience was at first tried in a variety of 
ways. Jack took away my one egg and gave me 
a chalk one, upon which I sat. The next day he 
took that away ; but as there was a round stone 
in the corner, I shuffled it into the nest with my 
wing, and sat on it. I would show Jack, and Sam, 
and master, and all the humans, what my inten- 
tions were, even if I had to sit there for ever ; and 
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the more I was tried, the more determined I 
became, and sat firmer than before. Other hens 
came and chaffed me, but I pretended to be asleep ; 
and when they offered to dispute my possession of 
the nest, saying they wished to lay, I ruffled my 
feathers and flew at them like a fury. Oh, yes, 
when I am thoroughly roused I can be terrible — 
they left their eggs lying about on the ground out- 
side. When the rooster reproved them for such 
careless behaviour, they referred him to me, but as 
soon as he came within hearing I gave him such a 
piece of my mind that it satisfied him for months ; 
indeed, I doubt whether he ever really forgot it, 
because he was always much more respectful after- 
wards. 

After a few days of annoyance of this sort, the 
fowls took it for granted that I knew my own 
mind ; and then the humans decided to let me 
have my own way, and to try and assist me with 
their helpful kind of interference. Steady deter- 
mination had won the day. Sit I would — and did. 



CHAPTER X 

MOTHERHOOD 

I had so far overcome my natural inclinations in 
the choice of a suitable nesting-place that, instead 
of selecting a hollow place on the ground in the 
shaw, or amid the tall grass, I had made an exhibi- 
tion of my determination to sit in one of the 
regulation nest-boxes in our colony house. I 
thought that such a concession to modernism, with 
its implied acceptance of one of master's new 
notions, would of itself have been sufficient to 
secure his permission for the fulfilment of my 
desire ; but I was quite wrong, which is another 
proof of the uncertainty of humans. 

It appeared that it was quite the correct place 
in which to lay eggs, but was on no account to be 
used for sitting purposes. This seems to me to be 
an absurd rule, because no sensible hen would put 
her eggs in one place and then march off and sit 
somewhere else, with the idea of hatching what she 
had left at the other end of the farm. I must 
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admit, however, that, although Jack carried me 
against my will to a nest in the sitting-house, he 
also carried my eggs there, so perhaps he did know 
that they would not hatch without the heat of my 
body. He would not give me the eggs at once, 
though, but went all through the farce of a chalk 
or china-egg test, as if I had not already sufficiently 
shown my determination to sit any way and on 
anything. 

It was a decent enough nest, with an earth 
bottom made in a saucer-shaped hollow, and lined 
with soft hay, to which I presently added an inner 
lining of the downy feathers which I plucked from 
my breast for the purpose. I don't know what 
gave me the idea about the down, but I think it is a 
very good one, although not, perhaps, quite original ; 
you see, it not only makes a soft lining, but the 
eggs get more warmth without such a thickness of 
feathers between them and me. There was a door 
to the nest-box, which was useful in keeping me free 
from outside annoyances ; and as the top part was 
wire-netted, there was plenty of fresh air and no 
danger of rats getting in — and they are terrible egg 
thieves ; but it was rather a nuisance that the 
fastening was on the outside, because I could only 
get out when the humans thought fit, and they 
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never consulted my convenience at all. Of course, 
it was only the feeling of imprisonment that 1 
objected to, after all, because I really had no wish 
to go outside, so that the fact of the door being 
shut made no actual difference. I have come to 
the conclusion that, apart from the family side of 
the question, there is considerable personal benefit 
derived from the time spent in sitting ; at any rate, 
I know it always acts on me like a rest cure. You 
can have no idea of what such real rest is, and how, 
at the end of a long laying period, a hen looks 
forward with real pleasure to the sweetness of doing 
nothing. 

By the second evening the humans were satisfied 
that I was ' settled,' as Jack said, and I was then 
allowed my eggs, or, at any rate, fifteen of them. 
Whatever they had done with all the others I can't 
think, because I am sure there must have been a 
lot moresomewhere ; not that I could have covered 
more — fifteen were quite enough to manage com- 
fortably, and more than some hens could do. 

Then followed three weeks of the most complete 
and enjoyable isolation and restfulness you can 
imagine. Just think of it ! to sit still for three 
weeks and simply do nothing, with food and water 
brought to the door once a day, and no other sight 
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or sound of the outside world. There was very 
little to think about, either, except the ray of 
sunlight that daily entered through the netting, 
and crept up the side of the nest-box until it went 
out suddenly in a dark corner. Sometimes a rash 
spider would wander into the light, when I would 
rouse myself sufficiently to peck it up ; and once I 
was about to do the same to a venturesome earwig, 
when I remembered that it might have a brood of 
little earwigs at home. I had once seen a mother 
earwig gather her little ones under her as a hen 
does her chickens, and somehow I felt so sorry after 
I had eaten her that I ate up the little ones out of 
kindness — but I did not touch the one in the nest- 
box. 

Every day at feeding-time I would stand on tip- 
toe, flap my wings, and run up and down the shed 
a few times, just to take off the stiffness, and I 
nearly always had a dust-bath before I went back ; 
and then, when I returned, the first thing I did, 
after getting carefully into the nest, was to shuffle 
all the eggs about with my wings, to change their 
position and let all get an equal share of warmth, 
and they were soon quite shiny from so much 
shuffling. 

Then came that most joyful day when I heard 
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the first tiny sounds inside the shells, and I knew 
that my little chicks were nearly ready to come out 
and let me see them. It was the faintest little 
noise at first, but I was not going to leave the nest 
that day ; and I pecked Jack so hard on the back of 
his hand when he attempted to lift me out that he 
shut the door again at once and left me in peace. 
As the hours passed the sounds increased, and little 
blows were dealt against the imprisoning shells, and 
there were a few feeble chirping attempts, which I 
answered with reassuring and encouraging clucks. 
Through the long sleepless night a great deal more 
went on in that dark nest-box than you would 
ever dream of in your most dreamful sleep ; and in 
the morning I was the proud mother of twelve of 
the most beautiful chicks that any hen ever saw, 
and no other possessed. 

I have heard other hens say the same thing, and 
an old duck once told me that her most ugly 
duckling was more graceful than any swan ; but of 
course they were all sadly mistaken, because I 
have never seen any birds to compare with mine in 
any way. Other mothers are usually so foolish ; 
but I suppose it pleases them, poor things ! so you 
need not mention what I have said in their hearing 
— but we know all about them, don't we ? Why, 
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I dare say your mothers have thought and said the 
same thing about you ; but not having seen those 
twelve chicks of mine, they do not know what real 
beauty and sweetness is, which is some excuse for 
them. 

I cannot understand the blindness of some 
mothers, who appear to think that their children 
are simply perfection ; and I am quite sure I should 
have seen and acknowledged the faults of my 
chickens — if there had been any. They reminded 
me so much of my own chickenhood in their 
appearance and independent, inquisitive ways, but 
how different life looks through the eyes of a 
mother! For the first time in my career I felt 
that I really was a prize-winner after all, with the 
best sort of prizes, which I could see, and feel, and 
have for my very own — better than all the invisible 
firsts, and specials, and challenge cups, which 
master always got hold of, and never even showed 
me. 

What greater happiness can there be for any 
hen than to sit in the sun with her chickens all 
round her, unselfishly to give them the best of the 
food, and all of it if they want it ; to keep a watch- 
ful eye for enemies, and to gather the little ones 
beneath her wings at the sight of danger, or fight 
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for their lives at its near approach ? I do not 
know of any other really engrossing motive in life, 
unless it is the personal struggle for food when the 
chickens are old enough to fight their own battles ; 
then of course they must turn out and look after 
their own interests, as we all have to do. Oh, no, 
we fowls do not believe in carrying sentiment to 
absurd lengths: there is a time to be tender-hearted 
as well as fearlessly brave ; but in time the little 
ones grow into big ones, when it is our custom to 
treat them with impartiality, and make them fend 
for themselves. That may not be your way, but it 
is ours, and always has been, and I think it quite 
natural. A hen really cannot be hampered with 
chickens all her life, or she would be always fighting 
or starving. 

Some mothers keep their chickens dangling 
about after them until the cockerels try to crow 
and the pullets think they are as good as the hens, 
which is the greatest mistake in the world. All 
through life I have kept to the wise rule of turn- 
ing them out in the world when they are fairly 
feathered ; then they can keep themselves quite 
warm enough at night, without trying to coddle 
under my wings ; although, if the weather is very 
cold, and the coop large and airy, I stretch a point, 
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and keep them at home a week or so longer. After 
that it is a case of ' Out you go !' and a sharp peck 
for the loiterer. You may take my word for it 
that it is the only way to bring up strong and 
healthy chickens ; and besides, the feelings of a 
hen-mother don't last longer than that, although 
they break out again when the next hatching-time 
comes round. I think it is different with humans. 
Of course, Jack has not got as far as the feathering 
stage yet — human boys do take so long ; but there 
is Silly Sam, for example, and his face is all over- 
grown, and yet he goes home to his old mother's 
cottage every night. If he had been mine, I would 
have put him out of the coop years ago, when, 
perhaps, he would not have grown up so silly ; 
although it is really quite hopeless to compare 
humans with fowls in some things, they are such 
contrary creatures. 

But I am rattling on in my usual style, and 
quite forgetting where I was, and really, if it had 
not been for Fred, neither I nor my chickens would 
have been anywhere a few days after we were 
cooped out on the High-field. I never did like 
rats, but with chickens to defend, and room in 
which to move, my courage rises to such an extent 
that I have always held my own with such vermin ; 

14 
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and I can become a perfect virago if a cat or a cur 
ventures to so much as look at a chicken of mine, 
but a stoat is quite another thing. I am not 
ashamed to recommend instant flight as a general 
rule to be followed when one unexpectedly meets 
such a creature ; but with a brood of little chicks to 
defend such thoughts do not occur ; there is only 
one thing to do then, and that is to present a bold 
front, and try to avoid being taken at a disadvan- 
tage. I knew there was a stoat in the High-field, 
but as my coop was not very near his usual track, I 
thought he might not discover us ; but he was 
sharper than I gave him credit for, although, I 
suppose, it was easy enough for him to find us out, 
and my chicks would not keep as near the coop as I 
could have wished. 

At about the time he usually made his appear- 
ance I was watching the edge of the shaw from 
which he always came, when I caught sight of the 
wicked-looking little reddish-brown beast as he 
came looping down the bank in his crafty style, and 
I clucked softly to call in the chicks, hoping he 
would not hear. At first I thought he had not 
noticed ; so absorbed did he appear in his customary 
manoeuvres, visiting in turn each tussock of grass 
in search of mice, running in and out of the rabbit- 
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burrows looking for baby rabbits, and examining 
the fresh mole-hills ; but then, instead of bounding 
across the corner of the field as I had seen him do 
before, he commenced a series of fresh antics with 
which I was not familiar, and at first thought must 
be his own particular form of amusement. He 
danced and gavotted first in one direction and then 
in another, in such an apparently harmless fashion 
that I thought nothing of it, until I realized that 
each caper brought him a little nearer to the coop ; 
and those foolish chickens simply would not all 
come inside, but appeared fascinated with the un- 
usual spectacle. So near did he draw that pre- 
tended ignorance of his object was out of the 
question, and I stood my feathers on end, hovered 
my wings, clucked as fiercely as possible, and did 
all I could to strike him with awe and shield my 
chicks at the same time — and you have no idea 
how fierce I can look when I try. All the time I 
had the horrible feeling that at any moment he 
might decide to make his final rush, and what 
would happen then I did not know, but I had 
heard much of his fearless bravery in attack. 
What really happened was very sudden— a loud 
report, a bound, and a curled-up stoat with ruddy 
stains upon his coat. Then Fred stepped from the 

14—2 
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shaw, gun in hand, and took the terrifying thing 
away, so that you see a gamekeeper is useful to 
chickens in quite a lot of ways. 

We were moved right over to the other side of 
the field after that, away from any woods and near 
an arable field, in which the chicks found all sorts 
of things to interest them without running many 
risks, especially as I was allowed out of the coop 
from that time. I taught them a lot of things in 
those days, as a hen can do when she is at liberty 
with her brood ; and with the two sorts of fields and 
a dry sunny bank between, there could have been 
no better situation for the proper education of 
chickens. They grew so fast, however, that very 
soon there was little left for anyone to teach them, 
and sometimes I believe that I learnt things from 
the youngsters themselves. 

The curious thing about chickens is, that the 
older they grow the less interesting they become. 
I think the feathers make the difference, because 1 
have always found my affection decrease very 
rapidly when they begin to grow and replace the 
pretty soft chicken-down of the earlier days. I do 
not believe that even Jack's mother thinks very 
highly of them when they are covered with sprout- 
ing stubs and ugly quills, looking like so many 
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gawks — although why humans give such an awk- 
ward name to cuckoos I never could understand. 
The feathering itself may, of course, be very inter- 
esting, but it is never becoming to any bird during 
the process of growth and development. Why, 
you would hardly know me when I am moulting, 
although I do it regularly every summer, because 
no respectable fowl would think of doing anything 
else ; but I am always glad when the change has 
taken place, it makes one feel so miserably seedy 
and look so unutterably shabby. I am particularly 
sorry for roosters at such a time, and really think it 
would be more dignified if they hid themselves, 
instead of prowling round with a dejected air, and 
one impossible sickle-feather which refuses to moult. 
Of course, we really have no choice in the matter, 
but are obliged to change our coats once a year, 
because the old feathers die ; and I am sure it is a 
very good thing that they do, for there is no know- 
ing how long some fowls would wear them if they 
were not bound to change. But perhaps you did 
not know that feathers live and die very much as 
plants do, growing out of a fowl's skin from little 
bulbs, rather like crocuses and things in the garden ; 
although you ought to know, because I expect 
your hair grows in very much the same way. It 
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may be that this explains the oddness of humans, 
their hair drawing so much nourishment from their 
heads, whereas our feathers are more evenly dis- 
tributed, and the strain is not so great in one place. 
I am sure no mother could have loved her chicks 
more dearly than I did mine ; but when they started 
sprouting feathers I positively began to dislike the 
sight of them, and by the time their wings had 
grown, and they had scrubby tails, I absolutely 
loathed them, and emphasized my feelings with my 
beak. So plainly did I show my resentment that 
the humans very soon noticed that the chickens 
were afraid to come inside the coop at shutting-up 
time ; the one or two that did venture entered with 
a rush, and dodged to the back of me every time I 
looked round. Then Jack took me back to the 
colony house once more, and I was delighted with 
the change. 

Such was my first experience of motherhood, and 
all the others have been very much like it. I have 
brought up two broods, and sometimes three, every 
year ; so very likely you can tell better than I can 
about how many chickens I have reared. What 
has become of them all is more than I could guess if 
I tried, and I have never been able to recognize them 
when they have grown up ; I should, in fact, have 
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failed to distinguish any of them within a few days 
of turning them out of the coop — which has doubt- 
less saved me a great deal of worry and anxiety. 

As I sit here on the fence warming myself in the 
sun, which is so comforting in old age, I recall one 
or two incidents in connexion with my family 
which are a source of satisfaction, as they would be 
to any mother. The first occurred in the autumn 
of the year I reared my first brood, and originated 
in a cockerel fight. The victor in a very fierce 
contest was a well-grown speckled bird, of whom 
I should have taken no particular notice if I had 
not heard Sam tell Jack that he was ' one of old 
speshul's chickens.' I must admit that I had a 
glowing feeling of pride, although I did not know 
my gallant son again when his bleeding comb had 
healed. Another time I was at a show — I think it 
was the following year, as far as I can remember — 
and I was feeling rather angry with the pullet in 
the next cage because it had been awarded the first 
prize, when master came along, and I gathered 
from what he said to another man that the winner 
was a daughter of mine — impudent hussy, to flaunt 
her new plumage in her mother's face ! Of course 
she could win, as a pullet can in competition with 
a hen who has lost her first freshness, but it made 
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me very indignant at the time. No, all things 
considered, I think it is just as well we do not know 
our children when they grow up ; there would be 
more sorrow than joy in the knowledge. 

Now goslings, on the other hand, seem to require 
a lot of teaching, to judge from the manner in 
which they follow their parents about everywhere, 
right along to the autumn and sometimes into the 
winter. They soon grow into big birds, too, and 
how that short-tempered old gander can put up 
with them so long is more than I can understand. 
I don't say that they never disagree — who would 
not with such a tyrant ? — but he keeps them in 
wonderful order on the whole ; and it may be that 
his fondness for drilling is the reason he keeps his 
family together as he does, because I do not think 
the geese would bear with them so long. 

I should think, too, that turkey-poults are unsatis- 
factory children, and really, the way their poor 
mothers seem to dread a shower of rain on their 
account must be most trying. Of course, I never 
allow my chickens to be out in the wet more than 
I can help, but I have always said that they grow 
faster in warm showery weather — it freshens up 
the grass and increases natural food. I often 
wonder that, as master has so many new notions, 
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he has never thought of providing umbrellas for 
the use of turkey-poults ; because the way they die 
off, if no one remembers to send them indoors out 
of the wet, must be distressing to their parents. 
Then there is such a fuss in the morning about not 
letting them out on the grass until the sun is up 
and the dew has disappeared ; and for daintiness of 
appetite I have seen no bird to equal a young 
turkey chick, although I quite believe they would 
grow stronger if Jack's mother did not pamper 
them so. They seem to be naturally very foolish 
as little birds, and some of them do not possess 
enough sense at first to know what their beaks are 
meant for, even when food is put in front of them ; 
although, when they grow big enough to wear those 
unsightly red and blue lumps on their heads and 
necks, they seem to be sensible enough for most 
purposes, and are able to stay out in the rain. They 
are certainly not what I should call ornamental, but 
I suppose those raw-looking knobbles are useful. 

Ducklings never did interest me very much, 
they are such dirty dabblers ; and their mothers 
really ought to be ashamed to encourage them in 
such mud-larking, which I believe is the reason 
they are such muddy-headed creatures. The 
blacker and oozier the pond, the better they seem 
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to like it, and the dirtier they become. They even 
fill their bills with mud, although they assure me 
they do not eat it, but only strain it in their search 
for food ; and, of course, if they enjoy doing so, it is 
not my business to say anything ; but I would never 
allow any child of mine to learn such distasteful 
tricks — and I am sure black mud cannot taste nice. 
Near where I sit the guinea-fowl go to roost in 
the branches of a tree ; they simply will not go into 
a house at night, and master has long since given 
up trying to make them do so. I often watch 
them near roosting-time, and am astonished at 
their agility. It really is remarkable to see the 
way in which those curious little chicks of theirs 
can get up into a tree to roost, as their parents 
allow them to do at an absurdly early age ; half 
flying and half climbing, the noise and excitement 
is indescribable until they have all safely reached 
their branch. If there are several young families 
of guinea-fowl at the same time, their mothers start 
off all together with them in the morning, running 
all the youngsters across the fields in a crowd, and 
taking the fathers with them to help keep order. 
But I think such a mixture of families must be a 
troublesome lot, because the mothers are con- 
tinually crying ' Come back — come back !' and so 
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often do they repeat it that I rather doubt the 
ready obedience of young guinea-fowl chicks. 
Indeed, the whole family is so wild and unruly that 
I am surprised that master puts up with such 
conduct ; and I am sure their shameful bullying of 
the pheasants when they meet them in the shaw 
alone is more than Mr. Feyth would allow if he 
had seen as much as I have. 

I have seen a great variety of mothers and 
children in my time, four-legged as well as two ; 
and as I suppose the youngsters are generally very 
much what their parents make them, it seems to 
me that some mothers must have very queer ideas — 
in fact, if all I hear is true, some of them know 
nothing at all of motherhood. At any rate, I know 
that cuckoos behave shamefully, because I have 
seen them lay their eggs in other birds' nests, and 
go away and forget all about them ; and of course, 
even if they are hatched, the real mothers are 
quite ignorant of motherhood. I remember Mr. 
Arrismith's Leghorns did very much the same sort 
of thing, and I always thought they were rather 
gawky hens. 

After all, if I were not a speckled hen I really 
do not know what other sort of mother I should 
care to be, except, perhaps, a hen-pheasant, although 
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I should not be anxious for that change; a 
pheasant's life is very pleasant while it lasts, but is 
so terribly risky that I have never met one anything 
like as old as I am. I have heard that, according 
to their traditions, pheasants live as long as fifteen 
years, but that must be in some other country of 
which Mr. Feyth and his friends know nothing, and 
of course there are very few fowls of my age. 

Ten years are a great many to look back over, 
and as I cannot see them all at once in my mind's 
eye, it is very likely I may have missed some 
details of my career which would have interested 
you ; and perhaps, as we look at life from opposite 
sides, I may have magnified events which you 
would consider trivial ; but you must forgive many 
things in an old hen, who is more used to rambling 
remarks than historical records. Anyway, it is my 
life that you asked me to talk about, and I have 
found it very interesting, whatever you may think. 

Here am I at the end of my story, and very near 
the end of my life. I sit for hours upon the rick- 
yard fence basking in the sun, and am content 
with life, as 1 hope you are. 

THE END. 
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